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INTRODUCTION 


The People 

Iraq's riches include a variety of natural endowments such 
as vast mineral resources, fertile alluvial plains, and scarce 
population. However, these riches are not fully utilized. The fertile 
alluvial plains which fed over 25 millions of people in ancient times 
provided hardly enough grains for a population of 6 millions in the 
1950's. Doris G. Phillips observed in 1959 that "typical farming 
practices and village life on the alluvial plains of central and 
southern Iraq have changed little since Neolithic times. 1,1 The 
process of salination which has been left unchecked affected 60 per 
cent of the irrigated areas. As a result 20 to 30 per cent of the 
cultivated areas were abandoned in recent decades, increasing the 
density for the cultivated areas to about 164 persons per square 
mile. ^ 

In 1950, the Iraqi individual received little benefit from his 
country's wealth. Income per capita did not exceed I. D. 30. 

T. 

Doris G. Phillips, "Rural to Urban Migration in Iraq", 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, VII (July, 1959), p. 406. 

2 • 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
The Economic Development of Iraq (Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1952), p. 203. 
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Illiteracy was predominant with only 10 per cent of the population being 
literate or semi-literate. 3 Moreover, health and sanitation facilities 
were scarce. In 1954, it was calculated that for every 1000 of the 
population there was only 1. 7 medical doctor. 4 

Sixty per cent of the total population, did not receive an 
adequate share of the government economic or social services. 
"Whatever its ecological pattern, the village has been for a long time 
economically and politically ignored by the urban centers of power. " 5 
The Report of the International Bank observed that "although the 
villager contributes to the revenue of the country, he receives little 
in the way of benefits from its expenditures. Raymond Frost warns 
that in developing countries where "the countryside finances the 
comfort and progress of the cities, " this situation "can breed a 
serious opposition of interest. " 7 In addition to its threat to the 
stability of the political system and the social fabric, this situation 


3. 

IBRD, The Economic Development of Iraq , p. 1. 

4. 

Abdul Razak Al-Hilali, Nadrat fi Islah Al-Rif ("Opinions 
on Rural Development") (Beirut: Dar Al-Kashaf, 1954), p. 35. 

5. 

Abdul Wahab M. Al-Dahiri, The Introduction of Technology 
into Traditional Societies and Economies: Using Iraq as a Case Study 
(Baghdad: Al-Ani Press, 1969), p. 69. L 

6 . 

IBRD, The Economic Development of Iraq , p. 134. 

Raymond Frost, The Backward Society (New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1961), pp. 48-9. 
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presents an obstacle to the development process by limiting the 

g 

market capacity for industrial products. 

In the cities, the situation was radically different. During 
the Ottoman rule, the three major cities, i. e. , Baghdad, Basra and 
Mosul were the seats of the Ottoman administration. City dwellers 
were naturally the major recipients of the services and favours which 
the Ottoman authority bestowed in small quantities on its colonies. 
Education in Istanbul, employment in the local administration and 
grants of land and commercial monopolies were not as remote for 
the city dweller as they were for the rural people. In short, the 
urban dweller was better situated, both in physical placement and 
sectarian affiliation (the majority of them being Sunni) than the rural 
dweller. 

The establishment of national rule did not affect the privileged 
position of city life. The urban families who had access to education, 
wealth and authority under Ottoman rule filled the vacuum created 
by the transfer of power to a national government. They alone 
'qualified' to assume political and administrative leadership of the 
country. Almost one-third of the Iraqi educated elements listed in 
the Who is Who in U. A. R. and the Near East w ere with Ottoman 

W. 

IBRD, The Economic Development of Iraq , p. 6. 
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qualification. ^ 

The urbanites even those who did not enter in the power 
formula regarded themselves as superior to the bedouin or peasant# 
They associated these with 'inferior' qualities such as cultivating 
the land, cattle-breeding and a nomadic way of life. 

The major cities, and especially Baghdad, were the only 
suitable loci for major political parties' activities. Outside these, 
trade and labour unions were practically nonexistent. The two media 
channels, the press and the radio, were urban-oriented. 

Rural to urban migration threatened the financial security of 
the urbanite. When an increasing influx of rural peasants sought 
the cities with hopes in enhancing their lot, city dwellers were more 
than alarmed. A sudden genuine concern arose for ways and means 
of restraining this influx by curbing the rural woes. Two possible 
solutions were envisaged; control of the landlord's whims and 
reduction of flood damages. The former solution was dropped 
because of the relatively immune position of landlords, leaving flood 
control as the only viable solution. The argument behind this 
solution emphasized that if a peasant did not lose his home, cattle, 
and crops in a flood, the possibility of his immigration to the cities 

V. 

Who is Who in U. A. R. and the Near East, Cairo, 1959. 
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would be significantly reduced. 

Ethnic Distribution 

The majority of Iraqis are divided ethnically into two groups: 
Arabs and Kurds. Racial frictions between the two has been the 
cause of several outbursts of violent conflicts. The Kurds, being 
the minority, feel that their rights have been oppressed by the 
majority of Arabs. They complain of their underprivileged position 
in terms of political power, representation, employment, and govern¬ 
ment services. They resent being considered by Arabs as fit only 
for menial jobs. 

Although Iraq harbours many religions and sects, the basic 
conflict happens to be between Shia and Sunni, the two major sects 
of Islam. Historically, Iraq has been the site for this conflict. 

"Despite their numerical majority, the Shia have traditionally played 
the role of a minority group in the country. This is, because, 
despised as heretics, they have suffered almost continuous persecution 
at the hands of the Sunni rulers from the Abbassid Caliphate 
(est. 750 A. D. ) till the end of the Ottoman Empire. 

The Underdeveloped Personality 

It is characteristic of human societies not to accept easily 

To. 

Fahim Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-57 (New 
York: F.R. Praegen, 1958), p. 2. 
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any change that partakes from its 'normal' customs and patterns of 
behaviour. Development does not only require a sound financial plan 
but also the introduction of a new value system and an orientation 
toward the future. The success of development depends mainly on 
the individual acceptance of a new mood of thought and behaviour 
and his ability to adjust to the change. 

To arrive at certain conclusions with regard to the ability of 
the Iraqi society to accept and assimilate change, I shall attempt to 
examine the Iraqi personality in the light of Shils' conception of the 
underdeveloped personality. Shils' model is made of a number of 
generalizations which are suggested as "the causes beneath the 
phenomenon of an 'underdeveloped' individuality. " A modernizing 
elite need to know these causes in order to understand, and possibly 
to forsee, the social reactions to the process of modernization. 

Shils' model emphasizes two major characteristics of the 
'underdeveloped' individuality, namely the religious orientation and 
the conformity to a traditional hierarchical structure. The two other 
characteristics, poverty and illiteracy, are supporting factors which 
reinforce the traditional beliefs and structures. 

a. "The religious orientation in general involves a re¬ 
nunciation of individuality and the absorption of the self into the 



transcendent. " 
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11 

"Religion in Iraq governs not only the people's way of life 
but also their thinking and attitude to a very marked degree. 1,12 

•4 

Minor ulemas who are not deeply learned in Islam often misinterpret 
it to the masses. They stress fatalism and thus hinder creativity and 
change. "Those fatalistic people do not plan anything in detail, 
because it contradicts with the Will of God. Moreover, Shia 
ulemas emphasize a utopia future under an Imam and thus the 
believers are not urged to create their own utopia. 

In religion, the peasant discovered a pleasant escape mechanism 
from his harsh reality. The religious doctrine of the Shia, which is 
the predominant confession among the southern peasants could be 
interpreted to foster submission to power and authority regardless 
of their just or unjust nature. A Shi'ite Muslim may practice 
taqqiyyah', i. e. , assuming in public a different belief from the one 
held in private, if he finds himself in no position to fight the unjust 
power-wielders. Furthermore, in his relationship with his immediate 

superiors, his shaykhs and elders, his faith requires from him 
14 

absolute fidelity. 


11 . 

Edward Shils, Political Development in the New States 
(The Hague: Mouton & Co. , 1968), pp. 37-8. 

12 . 

Al-Dahiri, The Introduction of Technology into Traditional 
Societies and Economies: Using Iraq as a case Study , p. 54. 


14. 


Shakir M. Salim, Al-Jibaish (Baghdad: Rabita Press, 1956), p. 125 
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The religious functionnaries advocated a system of public 
education which stresses the necessity of the new as well as the 
psychological significance of the old. The teaching of western edu¬ 
cation and techniques was not condemned as heretical if conveyed 
within an Arab-Islamic setting. The result was an over-amplification 

of the glorious past and a minimum concentration on the new sciences 
1 5 

and arts. 

The religious influence was also manifest in the political 
body. Religious ulemas played an important role in the forming and 
disintegration of many cabinets and state policies; their means for 
applying their pressure were the 'fatwa', i. e. a declaration to control 
or instigate behaviour, and the obedient tribes. However, underlying 
this extrovert participation in politics, the religious leaders con¬ 
fessed a strong disfavour of the ways and means of the system. 

They condemned political groupings and alliances in Iraq as being 
the source of every ’’schism and catastrophy" in the country. In 
193 5, a Shia divine declared that political parties are a 'malady' in 
the East and a 'medicine' in the West. ^ 

15” 

Ali Al-Wardi, Dirasa fi Tabiat Al-Mujtama Al-Iraqi 
("A Study on the Nature of the Iraqi Society") (Baghdad: Al Ani Press, 
1965), p. 346. 

16. 

Abdul Razak Al-Hasni, Tarikh Al-Wizarat Al-Iraqia 
("History of Iraqi Cabinets") Vol. Ill (Saida: Al Irfan Press, 1953), p. 89. 
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b. Poverty appears to have a strengthening effect on the public 
acceptance of their rulers' actions and the belief in a predestined fact. 

c. Illiteracy sustains the traditional ideas and delays the 
influx of the new. 

The Iraqi peasant belonged to a tribal order which carried 
with it the ways of his previous nomadic life. He became a peasant 
when the desert ceased to be a suitable habitat. Instead of the horse 
and the camel he breeds cows and water buffalos and he replaced the 
tent with a modest hut of reeds and mud. His manner of life did not 
change beyond that. His ambitions remained static and was satisfied 
with a subsistence living. After sharing his crops with the landlord 
(the peasant share varied between one-third and two-fifth), there is 
usually little left to support him until the next harvest. Nevertheless, 
a peasant does not hesitate to spend a good portion of his income on 
tea and sugar and accordingly falls in debt to a merchant-grocer 
who would insist on acquiring the peasant crops at a low price in 
payment for his debt. 

It is extremely difficult for a peasant to leave his land and 
seek another source of livelihood because of the ties that link him 
to the land. "Therefore, when we try to introduce change to the 
village, we should remember that we are dealing with people who 
have deep ties with the land itself, not merely as an object and a way 
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17 

of making profit and maximizing return but as a way of life. " 

d. Traditionality and hierarchy deprive the human being of 
opportunities to exercise his capacities. 

The Iraqi individual finds in his traditional system a satisfaction 
to his needs. He resorts in the first place to the family or the tribe 
for identification and protection. "The type of education to which a 
man could aspire, his standing in the community, and even his range 
of choice in selecting a wife were all determined by the status of his 
family-wealth, power and prestige. Among the city dwellers other 

associations are influential, but in general the family is still the 

18 

main security for the individual. " 

The peasant conception of the universe did not extend beyond 
the guest-house of his shaykh, the religious shrines, and, to a lesser 
degree, the government 'Srai', the seat of the local administration. 

For him, the local civil servants were merely interested in the 
collection of taxes and military conscription. What appeared to be 
lacking, as Qubain put it, was a 'link of confidence', the result of 
centuries-old schism. 

_ 

Al-Dahiri, The Introduction of Technology into Traditional 
Societies and Economies: Using Iraq as a Case Study , p. 70. 

18. 

Al-Dahiri, The Introduction of Technology into Traditional 
Societies and Economies: Using Iraq as a Case Study, p. 55. 
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The bureaucrat is contemptous of the fellah and his 
customs, and believes him to be an unintelligent dolt who 
has little to contribute to progress, if anything; and the 
fellah has a deep-seated suspicion of the bureaucrat and 
his designs, gained from centuries of unpleasant contact 
with government which was usually restricted to military 
conscription and the payment of taxes. 19 

Within the walls of the Shaykh's guest-house, the peasant 
settled his social and monetary disputes by submitting to the better 
judgement of the shaykh. The administration of justice by local 
courts was seldom asked to look into tribal conflicts. The government, 
to circumvent its weakness at imposing civil laws, issued the Tribal 
Law. This was a mild interpretation of tribal customs and laws 
enforced with public sanctions, the purpose of which was to girdle 
the rudimental practices of revenge and feudal wars. 

While the forces of tradition continued to exercise their hold 
over the country, new forces permeated the cities. Nationalism, 
secularization, and the spread of education were eroding the authority 
of tradition especially among the younger generation of urban 
dwellers. 


The Political System 

The political system of Iraq was formally defined as a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy. Authorization of laws and policies was the 
responsibility of a bicameral representative body. This included 

19. 

Qubain, the Reconstruction of Iraq 1950-57, p. 2 56. 
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an appointed Senate and an elected Chamber of Deputies. Cabinets 
were required to present Parliament with a clear statement of policy 
upon which they were granted or denied a vote of confidence. The 
execution of policies was the function of a non-political administrative 
machine. 

Parliament 

By law, senators cannot exceed in number one-fourth of the 
number of elected deputies. In his appointment of senators, the 
monarch must emphasize distinction in service and the ability to 
advise wisely. The minimum age limit for senators was 40. Senators 
serve for a term of eight years and every four years one-half of the 
membership must be changed. A senator, however, may be re¬ 
appointed. 

Unlike senators, deputies were elected by indirect elections 
(until 1952) and by secret ballot. Every 20, 000 male inhabitants 
could elect one deputy. A deputy served for four years or four 
ordinary sessions. However, only three out of 16 parliaments 
completed all of the four sessions and only five completed their third 
session. According to Langley, elections were controlled by M the 
leading Sunni families, the Shia divines of the holy cities, army 

2CL 

Majid Khadduri, Independent Iraq (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1951), p. 22. 
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officers, and the tribal leaders. 1,21 Sir John Troutbeck, British 

ambassador to Iraq (1951-54) observed that "elections indeed were 

held but few candidates could stand for elections, let alone be elected, 

• • ,,22 

other than those chosen by the Palace or the Prime Minister. 

Local administrators were informed before hand of the 

favoured candidates by the central government. Appropriate steps 

were thus taken to secure the election of these candidates. In the 

words of a critic, Al-Bazaz, "deputies were 'appointed' by orders 

issued by the Minister of Interior to Mutassarifs. " Al-Bazaz called 

the process of election a 'comedy' in which 90 per cent of the success- 

23 

ful candidates enter the elections unrivaled. 

The ruling oligarchy observed a policy of encouraging non- 
tribal candidates to nominate themselves in tribal districts. The 
urban leaders were not willing to allow a majority of tribal leaders 
to sit in Parliament. When a committee was convened in December 
1943 to look into the electoral law and recommend the appropriate 
amendment, Kamil Al-Chadirchi "suggested the substitution of direct 

21 . 

Kathleen Langley, The Industralization of Iraq (Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1962), p. 10. 

22 . 

Sir John Troutbeck, "The Revolution in Iraq", Current 

History (February, 1959), p. 82. 

23. • 

Abdul Rahman Al-Bazaz, Safahat min Al-Amis Al-Karib 

("Pages from Recent History") (Beirut: Dar Al-Hm, I960), pp. 90-91. 
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for indirect elections. . . Sadiq Al-Bassam, who rejected the proposal, 

thought the election returns would be in favour of the tribes, since 

24 

they constitute the majority of the country. " 

In 1952, elections were made direct by a decree. This proved 

to be of little consequence on the manner or results of elections, 

especially in tribal districts. In the following election held in 1953, 

Mutassarifs were invited, as usual, to receive their instructions and 

the lists of favoured candidates from the central authority in Baghdad. 

As a result of government 'handling', 76 of the deputies did not face 

any competition in their districts. The remainder of the deputies, 

25 

59 in number, won their seats in urban districts. 

When the government was not satisfied with the results of 
elections, it resorted to dissolution. Thus when the first election 
of 1954 produced a small number of undesirable elements, the govern¬ 
ment dispersed Parliament and called for new elections. In the 
second elections of 1954, which were thoroughly controlled, only 14 
out of 135 deputies competed for their seats. ^ 

Although the urban leaders were not willing to concede their 
cherished positions to the tribal leaders, they were in favour of 

24“ 

Khadduri, Independent Iraq, p. 220. 

25 , 

Al-Hasni, Tarikh Al-Wizarat Al-Iraqia, Vol. VIII, pp. 331-33. 

26. 

Al-Hasni, Tarikh Al-Wizarat Al-Iraqia, Vol. DC, p. 102. 
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maintaining a reasonable number of them to 'stamp' their policies 
with legitimacy. The placid rural leaders were certainly more 
amenable to the designs of the ruling oligarchy than the new 'progressive' 
elements. The balance which the urban elite aspired to maintain 
against the new forces in society explains their retention of the tribal 
shaykhs in the power formula even when they ceased to be a potential 
threat to the security of the system. 

Cabinets 

Before 1958, cabinets were changed roughly every six months. 
From 1920 till 1958, Iraq witnessed the rise and fall of 59 cabinets 
formed by 23 prime ministers. Among them Nuri As-Said formed 
14 cabinets and was prime minister for a total period of 13 years and 
four months. Between 1950 and 1958 he was in power for four years 
and 10 months. 

Cabinets were not formed by a single political party or a 
coalition with a majority of votes in Parliament. The monarch or 
regent used to name his prime ministers after consulting with leading 
members of Parliament who constitute an exclusive club of ex-prime 
ministers and aspiring candidates of the elite. After choosing his 
fellow ministers, the prime minister submitted his cabinet's state¬ 
ment of policy to Parliament for a vote of confidence. 
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A newly-formed cabinet was primarily concerned with aligning 

enough supporting forces within Parliament. In the second place, 

uncooperative top administrators and high-ranking army officers 

were replaced with friendly ones. The cycle came to an end with 

either a new opposition front in Parliament, opposition from strong 

army officers, popular agitation, royal disfavour, or lack of consensus 

27 

within the cabinet itself. 

The maintenance of order and peace in the country syphoned 
much of the energies of cabinets. Between 1920 and 1958, martial 
laws were declared on 14 different occasions. In the last decade of 
the monarchy, civil laws were suspended for the following periods: 

318 days in Baghdad, 46 days in Basra, and two years and two months 

28 

in the whole of Iraq. 

The Administration 

When the Ottoman lost their positions in Iraq to the invading 
British forces, they left behind them a small core of trained and 
experienced administrators. Under the British mandate, the 
important positions in the administration were occupied by British 
military and civil personnel. The short duration of British presence 

27 ^ 

Troutbeck, "The Revolution in Iraq", p. 82. 

28. 

Al-Hasni, Tarikh Al-Wizarat Al-Iraqia, Vol. DC, p. 10. 
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in Iraq allowed only few Iraqis to receive their training in the modern 
techniques of administration from the British. 

In 1927, a replica of the Ottoman local governments system 
was adopted by law. Iraq was divided into fourteen major administrative 
units called Tiwas' which in turn were divided into further minor 
subdivisions. Each liwa is headed by a Mutassarif who is assisted 
by an Administrative Council. 29 This is made of heads of the field 
offices representing various ministries as well as elected representa¬ 
tives of the liwa 1 s population. With regard to major decisions, under 
normal circumstances, Al-Mutassarif must seek the advice of the 
Council. As it has been formally stated, the purpose behind es¬ 
tablishing the Council was to replace part of the central control 
over local affairs with popular participation. However, this purpose 
was partly unsatisfied due to the fact that the Ministry of Interior 

30 

continued to exercise tutelage authority over the Council's decisions. 

In fear of discredit and punishment, civil servants tend to 
avoid making decisions which entail responsibility. Only top civil 
servants could afford the risk of making major decisions. Even 
minor decisions such as transferring orderlies required sometimes 

29 ^ 

Khadduri, Independent Iraq, p. 25. 

30. • - 

Abdul Rahman Al-Jalili, Muhadrat fi Iktsadiat Al-Irafl 
("Lectures on Iraqi Economics") (Cairo: The Arab League, 1955), p. 12. 
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a ministerial decree. 31 This was not only encouraged by the 

psychological environment of the administration but also by its laws 

and practices. The inevitable result was the concentration of 

initiative and responsibility at the top echelon. 3 While ministers 

and high-ranking officials were engrossed by the flood of routine and 

detail, the important functions of decision-making and co-ordination 

received minor attention. For example, two or more departments 

could share the same function or clientele and yet each functioned 

separately as in the case of the Agricultural Office in the Ministry 

of Economics, the Irrigation Department in the Ministry of Public 

33 

Works and the Health Office in the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

After an extensive study of the administrative system, 
William Browning, an American expert on administration, made 

the following observations in 1954: 

1. The recruitment and selection process is not based 
on merit. The results of selection exams are often 
subject to external pressures. 

2. The administration is in dire need for a job- 
classification system. 


31. 

Chamber of Deputies Records, The Ordinary Session for 
the Year 1953-54 (remarks of Deputy Mohammed Nakshabandi), p. 158. 

32. 

Philip Ireland, Iraq: A Study in Political Development 
(New York: Russell & Russell, 1970), p. 435. 

33. 


IBRD, The Economic Development of Iraq, pp. 77-78. 
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3. Some civil servants occupy more than one position. 

4. The salary scale does not mirror the nature and 
responsibilities of a position within the hierarchy. 

5. Filing systems are rudimental and inadequate. 

6. The routine dominates not only trivial but also 
important matters which require immediate 
deliberation. 

7. The absence of justice and equity in the system 
diminishes from the productivity and efficiency of civil 

34 

administrators. 

In the report of the International Bank on Iraq, two factors 
were suggested as the main reasons behind low efficiency and morale, 
namely insufficient salaries and absence of wide participation in 
decision-making. While salaries rose since the beginning of World 
War II by only 20 per cent for senior administrators and 160 per 

cent for the lowest salary on the scale, the cost of living index 

35 

increased by 400 per cent. 

In 1954, a special committee was assembled to draft a civil 
service law which was finally authorized in 1956. The law created 
a central personnel agency to supervise the application of the merit 
and the career service systems. The primary problems on the 
agenda of this agency were the inadequate salary scale and the 


William Browning, An Effective Service for the Govern- 
of Iraq (unpublished report, 1954), p. 48. 

35. 

IBRD, The Economic Development of Iraq, pp. 78-79. 
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provision of training facilities for bureaucrats. 

From the above discussion of the social, political, and 
administrative features of Iraq, it appears that the ne«d for develop¬ 
ment was not limited to the economy. In fact, no development could 
have been achieved unless some traditional beliefs, the undemocratic 
practices and the administrative impotence were overcome. 


36. 


Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq; 1950-57, p. 24 



CHAPTER I 


DEVELOPMENT BEFORE 1950 

A short survey of the pre-1950 development schemes will 
serve as a background to a more extensive discussion of the later 
schemes. From 1920 till 1950, the practice was to divide the public 
income between an ordinary budget earmarked for current expenditures 
and an extraordinary budget to finance capital development projects. 

The primary problem which faced the government early development 
schemes was the lack of adequate funds. This was partly solved by 
the 1931 agreement with the Iraqi Petroleum Company which provided 
the government with sufficient funds to launch a limited development 
program. The first five-year plan (1931-35) was made possible by 
the Primary (Capital) Works Law which enforced the expenditure of 
oil royalties for the years of the plan on development projects. A 
sum of I. D. 2, 210, 000 was divided between the development of social 
overhead capital, irrigation projects, and defense expenditures 
(3 per cent). This included the construction of two barrages at 
Habbaniyah and Kut, hospitals, schools, roads and bridges. In 
1934, this plan was replaced with another five-year plan (1934-38) for 
which a sum of I. D. 3, 237, 000 was to be provided from the govern¬ 
ment reserve account. Shortly after, this plan was abandoned for 
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a three-year plan. A sum of I. D. 761, 180 from the excess funds of 
the ordinary budget was alloted for development projects. The 
actual expenditures realized under this plan amounted to 45 per cent 
of the alloted sum. In 1936, two development plans were being 
implemented simultaneously, the three-year plan and a new five- 
year plan for the period 1936-1940. Within a year, more than 50 per 
cent of the allocations for this plan (L D. 4,120, 000) was actually 
spent. This meant that the execution of the plan (even if military 
expenditures were deduced) coincided with the prescribed schedule. 
Cabinet changes resulted in changes in plans. Thus in 1937, the two 
previous plans were annulled and a fourth five-year plan (1937-1941) 
was introduced. For unclear reasons, the government expected to 
spend more than 30 per cent of the allocations of this plan in the first 
year. In less than a year, this was replaced by the fifth five-year 
plan for which an investment of I. D. 8, 320, 000 was to be provided 
from oil revenues, revenues from the Currency Board, and revenues 
from loans to municipalities, the railways, and the Port Authority, 
and from sales of state land. The execution of this plan encountered 
several obstacles due to the fact that this plan, as well as previous 
plans, lacked a strong base of research and accurate statistics. The 
low efficiency of bureaucrats was another obstacle. The last long¬ 
term plan of the pre-1950 period was the four-year plan issued in 
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1939. To finance this plan, the government contracted a loan of 
I. D. 3 million with the IPC. The commencement of World War II 
brought the implementation of this plan to a halt. From 1940 till 
1944, the government produced annual capital works budgets. 

In June 1946, the government resumed its planning policy. 
The Council of Ministers appointed six committees (education, com¬ 
munication, industry, agriculture, health, and housing) of high- 
ranking administrators to prepare a list of projects which would 
bring about social, economic, and educational development. A 
superior committee, presided over by the prime minister, was set 
up to co-ordinate the suggestions of the six committees into a ten- 
year programme. The government, faced with a strong opposition, 
was unable to pursue its scheme. 


Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-57 , p. 20; 
Hisham Mutwali, Iktisadiat Al-Kitr Al-Iraqi ("Iraqi Economics") 
(Damascus: Economic Studies Center, 1964), pp. 132-35. 

2. 


Al-Hasni, Tarikh Al-Wizarat Al-Iraqia, Vol. VIII, p. 91. 
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Table 1 


Authorized and Actual Expenditure Under Capital 
Budgets (1931-42) (I. D. thousands) 



Authorized 

Actual 

Approximate 


Expenditure 

Expenditure 

Duration (in years) 

1931-35 

2, 210 

942 

3 

1934-38 

3, 237 

426 

1 

1936-40 

4, 120 

2, 237 

2 

1937-41 

13,291 

4, 046 

1 

1938-42 

8, 230 

2,463 

1 

1939-42 

11, 135 

2,232 

1 


Source: Ferhang Jalal, The Role of Government in the Industrialization 
of Iraq 1950-1965 (London: Frank Class, 1972), p. 4j Hisham 
Mutwali, Iktisadiat Al-Kitr Al-Iraqi ("Iraqi Economics") 
(Damascus: Economic Studies Center, 1964), p. 135. 


Development by Sector (1920-1950) 

Agriculture and Land Tenure 

The National Government inherited a rudimental irrigation 
system and an unclear system of land tenure. The only significant 
irrigation project initiated by the Ottoman Administration was the 
Hindiya barrage. The construction of this barrage was recommended 
by Sir William Willcocks, a British engineer who was commissioned 
to investigate the irrigation requirements of Iraq. The barrage, 
completed in 1913, regulated the flow of the Euphrates and helped to 
restore and maintain cultivation in large areas of the Middle 
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Euphrates region. 

Although the government suffered from a chronic lack of 
capital, and was discouraged by the state of order in rural areas, it 
succeeded in completing the following major irrigation projects: 


Table 2 


Major Irrigation Projects Completed Before 1950 




Date of 

Area Irrigated 

Name of Project 

Location 

Completion 

or Reclaimed 

Abu Ghrails Canal 

From Fallouja on 
the Euphrates to 
Baghdad 

1935 

264, 000 donums 

Kut Barrage 

On the Tigris 

1939 

900,000 acres 

Diyala Wier 

Diyala River 

1939/40 

400, 000 donums 

Hawija Project 

Between Tigris and 
the Lesser Zab 

1940 

135, 000 acres 

Rumaitha Project 

Lower Euphrates 

1949 

206, 500 donums 


Much of the government help and encouragement for agriculture 
was made indirectly through legislation. To encourage the mechanization 
of agriculture, the government promulgated a law in 1926 favouring 
those who used pumps to extend their cultivation with partial 


Ferhang Jalal, The Role of Government in the Industriali ¬ 
zation of Iraq 1950-1965 , (London: Frank Class, 1972), p. 3. 
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exemption from taxes. "Private investment in irrigation had brought 
into cultivation more than half of the total area of land cultivated 
under irrigation by 1944. Out of a total acreage in 1944 of 4, 241, 718, 
2. 2 million acres of them (about 51 per cent) were irrigated by 


pumps. 

ii* 




Number of 

Total Horse 

Dependable Area 

Year 

Pumps 

Power 

Including Fallow (donums) 

1921 

143 

1, 544 

73,500 

1935 

2, 202 

67, 578 

4,012,000 

1941/42 

2, 570 

88,225 

5,242,800 


In 1949, and as 

a further step toward the mechanization of 


agriculture in Iraq, the Administration of Agricultural Machines was 
established. The Administration was provided with a capital of 
0. 5 million dinars and empowered to increase its capital up to 
1 million by way of loans. It was required by law to lease off all 
agricultural machines within its possession to farmers at low rates 
5 

of rent. 

The Agricultural-Industrial Bank was created in 1936 to provide 
loans to agriculture and industry. Before the creation of the Bank, 

Al-Dahiri, The Introduction of Technology into Traditional 
Societies and Economies: Using Iraq as a C ase Study, p. 118. 

5. 

Al-Hilali, Nadrat fi Islah Al-Rif, pp. 113-115. 
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the only financial help which farmers received from government was 

in the form of compensation money in times of disastrous floods, 

dought, and bad harvests. From 1936 to 1945, the loans received by 

farmers averaged I. D. 75, 500 per year. 6 The Bank granted two 

kinds of loans: short-term loans at 3-6 per cent rate of interest to 

encourage the cultivation of new crops and long-term loans at a rate 

of interest not exceeding 7 per cent. Law No. 124 of 1940 separated 

the Bank into an Agricultural Bank and an Industrial Bank. However, 

this did not take place until 1946. The Agricultural Bank was then 

7 

provided with a capital of ID 0. 5 million. 

In 1944, the government promulgated a law governing the 
incorporation and functions of a co-operatives. Cooperatives were 
favoured with exemptions from taxes and import levies for the first 
three years of operation and a 5 per cent reduction on prices of seeds 
and fertilizers, and transportation rates. Sixteen cooperatives were 
formed between 1945 and 1949 of which only two were agricultural. 

By 1952, there were seven cooperatives for marketing agricultural 
produce and five cooperatives providing loans to farmers. The 

g 

former type was entitled to acquire loans from the Agricultural Bank. 

jalal. The Role of Government in the Industrialization of 
Iraq 1950-1965, p. 89. 

7. 

Al-Hilali, Nadrat fi Islah Al-Rif, p. 117. 

g 

Al-Hilali, Nadrat fi Islah Al-Rif, p. 109 (fn). 
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By 1950, agriculture in Iraq continued to suffer from the 
following problems: 

1. The annual floods of the two rivers caused severe damages 
to property and cropped areas, estimated for the year 1954 as high 

as ID 15 million. These occurred in March, April, and May 'too 
late for the winter and too early for the summer crops. ' 

2. Salted and water-logged areas were estimated in excess 
of one million acres, while soil erosion is evident in the northern 

9 

hills of Iraq. 

3. Land tenure: one of the basic problems which hindered 
government efforts to develop agriculture was the system of land 
tenure. The notion of private property was alien to a tribal society 
where agricultural land belonged to the tribe as a whole. Attempts 
to settle land titles began with the introduction of the Ottoman Land 
Code of 1858. A small number of tapu (land registry) offices were 
opened in Iraq but the implementation of the code was unsuccessful. 10 

In 1930, the government commissioned Sir Ernest Dowson, 
a British expert, to investigate the problem of land tenure in Iraq. 

£ 

Abdul Sahib Alwan ’’The Process of Economic Develop¬ 
ment in Iraq" (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, University of 
Wisconsin, 1956), p. 62. 

10. • 

Alwan "The Process of Economic Development in Iraq , 

p. 279. 
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In his report, Dowson summarized the problem as consisting of 
"the need to establish security of tenure everywhere in the country by 
a general definition and settlement on a clear legal basis of both 
statutory and equitable rights to land. 1,11 As a result, the Land 
Settlement Law of 1932 introduced a cadastral survey to provide a 
classification of agricultural land and to register land titles (lazmah 
grants were registered for those who could prove the productive 
cultivation of land for the previous 15 years. 

The application of the law by land settlement committees 
resulted in the grants of large tracts of land to powerful shaykhs and 
influential urbanites. According to the Agricultural Consulting Board, 
established in 1948, the law and its application created a serious 
problem for the economy as well as political, administrative, and 
social problems. 

In 1945, the government launched a revolutionary program of 
land settlement which promised to distribute 'miri sirf' (pure public) 
land to unlanded peasants as well as army personnel, retired civil 
servants and school graduates. The Dujaila Land Development Law 
provided for the creation of a committee within the Ministry of 
Economics. The Committee was entrusted with the task of selecting 

Tl ” 

Alwan "The Process of Economic Development in Iraq", 

p. 316. 
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farmers and providing each of them with a suitable piece of land for 
cultivation. The broad objective of the program '‘was to create a 
new independent agricultural class to act as an example and to 
compete with the existing feudal agricultural system. 1,12 In addition 
to the popularity which the program was expected to achieve with the 
liberal groups, the government has planned some of these settlements 
to exercise pressure upon unlawful tribes as in the case of the 
Makhmour project. They were also pilot projects which experimented 
with ways and means of replacing the traditional tribal structure. 

Thus in the Dujaila settlement, new settlers were physically dis¬ 
tributed in a way to minimize groupings of members of the same 
tribe. ^ 

Warren Adams observed that although the settlers were 
subjected to numerous controls, they were quite satisfied with their 
new status and refused to consider the possibility of going back to 
their previous dwellings.^ However, instead of the patriarchial 
authority and exploitation of the shaykh, the re-settled fellah was 

12 ."" 

Warren Adams, "The Pre-Revolutionary Decade of Land 
Reform in Iraq", Economic Development and Cultural Change , XI, 

No. 3 (1963), p. 268"! 

13. 

Al-Hilali, Nadrat fi Islah Al-Rif , p. 72. 

14. 

Adams, "The Pre-Revolutionary Decade of Land Reform 
in Iraq", p. 277. 
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exposed to the rigid rule of administrators and the greed of money 
lenders. 

In 1952, the International Bank Mission warned that bene¬ 
ficiaries and especially the non-agricultural elements may resort 
as a result of their ignorance of farming techniques to employ others 
on their plots. "The success of the settlement schemes may easily 
be endangered if the land falls into the hands of absentee landlords. " 
The Mission also suggested that the re-settled fellah must be required 
by law to make some kind of payment for the land and the benefits 
that come alongwith. 15 

Industry 

Before World War I, 'industry' was limited to handcrafts and 
some cottage industry. The national government exhibited its con¬ 
cern over industry as early as 1929, when it enacted a law for the 
encouragement of industry. The law favoured new industrial ventures 

with the following exemptions: 

1. income tax for a period of six years. 

2. custom tariffs on imported capital goods for a period of 
15 years. 

3. custom tariffs on exported goods produced by the 
industrial plant. 


15. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
The Economic Development of Iraq, pp. 15-16. 
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In addition to these exemptions, a lot of land, not exceeding 10, 000 
Sq. meters was provided free of rent for a period of ten years. 

The Agricultural-Industrial Bank, established in 1935 "was 
more interested (throughout the first decade of its operation) in 
agriculture than in industry; from 1936 to 1945 the annual loans granted 
to agriculture averaged ID 75, 000 compared with only ID 6, 300 for 
industry. 1,17 

The purpose of the Bank was to encourage the 
industrialization of Iraq. To achieve this aim it 
was permitted to make loans to industrial enterprises, 
participate in the equity capital of industrial com¬ 
panies, facilitate the import of machinery and raw 
materials for industrial purposes, establish and operate 
warehouses, engage in ordinary banking operations, 
deal with foreign exchange, issue guarantees and 
provide technical assistance and advice on administative, 
engineering and accounting affairs as well as preparation 
of feasibility studies. 

During World War II, supplies of imported goods were cur¬ 
tailed by the war activities and as a result prices soared up. 

Fortunes were amassed by the owners of existing industrial projects. 
The high margin of profits earned by these prompted others to invest 
in industry. In the post-War years, an increase in the number of 


16. 

Khalil Kana, Al-Iraq Amsuhu wa Ghaduhu ("Iraq, Its 
Yesterday and Tomorrow") (Beirut, 1966), p. 258. 

17. 

jalal, The Role of Government in the Industrialization of 

Iraq 1950-1965, p. 89. 

18. 

Ibid. 
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joint-stock companies engaged in industrial activities was observed 


This number amounted to 58 in 1950 with a total capital of 5 million 


dinars. Between 1946 and 1947 imported capital goods (machines, 
electrical and mechanical equipments) increased from 10 million 
tons to 19 million tons while the consumption of electrical power by 
industry increased from 20 million kilowatts in 1946 to 3 5 million 
kw in 1949. 19 

By 1950, industry in Iraq was still underdeveloped. Some of 
the factors behind this situation were the following: 

1. lack of enterpreneurs and innovators. 

2. lack of capitalists or "the efficient bankers who provide 
capital and force the economic system into new channels 
and who put its means at the service of new ends. " 

3. lack of skilled labour. 

4. The high cost of foreign experts employed. 

5. The relatively high interest rate on loans which reached 
12 per cent sometimes (in 1952 the Ministry of Finance 
reduced the ceiling limit on interest rates imposed by 
government banks from 7 per cent to 5 per cent). 

6. lack of research and studies. 


Abdul Ghani Al-Dali, "Mustakbel Al-Sina fi Al-Iraq" 
("The Future of Industry in Iraq") Al-Iktisad A 1 Lubnani wal Arabi, 
Nos. 17, 18, 1953, pp. 18-19. 

20 . 

Abdul Rahman Al-Habeeb, "An Inquiry into the Economic 

Development of Iraq", (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation. Harvard 

University, 1956), p. 69. 
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7. lack of coordination among government policies in 
levying custom tariffs, restricting imports, and 
the purchases of government departments. 

Health and Sanitation 

In 1920, there were 51 dispensaries, 25 Iraqi doctors and 28 

22 

hospitals but only "one or two hospitals worthy of the name. " 

During the following three decades, the government investment in 
health facilities produced a considerable development; in 1950, there 
were 89 hospitals, 448 dispensaries, and 797 Iraqi doctors. The 
fact that these were concentrated in urban centers deprived the 
majority of rural dwellers from health services. By 1950, infant 
mortality was still high (250 per 1,000 live births) and endemic 
diseases such as malaria, schistosomiasis, trachoma, and anky¬ 
lostomiasis were still common. ^ In 1949, the Dean of the Royal 

Medical College, Hashim Al-Witri declared that more than 50,000 

24 

persons died annually from malaria. 

A health program requires a safe water supply. In 1920, 
there was only one installation which provided Baghdad with crude 
river water. By 1950, installations which provided safe water supply 

21 . 

Abdul Khani Al-Dali, "The Future of Industry in Iraq", p. 21. 

22 . 

Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-57 , p. 18. 

23 

* IBRD, The Economic Development of Iraq, p. 49. 

24 

’ Al-Hilali, Nadrat fi Islah Al-Rif, p. 37.- 
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7 £ 

existed in 40 municipalities. In some rural centers, however, 

safety measures were limited to the administration of Chlorine. 

Moreover, not all people living in major cities or towns with pumping 

installations could benefit from them due to the lack of city planning 

26 

and the relatively high cost of extensions. 

Transportation and Communication 

In 1911, the Germans undertook construction of a short railway 
line between Baghdad and Samara. To facilitate its movements, the 
British occupation forces constructed the following meter-gauge lines 


1 . 

Basra to Baghdad West 

352.28 

miles 

2. 

Baghdad East to Quraitu 

130. 9 

miles 

3. 

Kut to Baghdad East 

108. 0 

miles 

4. 

Branches 

108. 45 

miles 


By 1920 the length of the railway lines built by the British forces was 
1,139 miles of which major sections were built of second-hand rails. 
After the British withdrawal, the Railway Authority was organized 
to administer the railway system for commercial purposes. In 1922, 
the number of British personnel in the over-staffed Authority was 
reduced from 21,000 to 3,121. The Authority remained under British 


25. 

Jalal, The Role of Government in the Industrialization of 
Iraq 1950-1965, p. 8. 

26. 

Al-Hilali, Nadrat fi Islah Al-Rif, pp. 38-40. 
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27 

control until 1936 when it was sold to the Iraqi government. 

The Iraqi Railway Authority prepared a separate budget and 
conducted its own development programmes. For the finance of the 
capital development program launched in 1944, the Authority made 
arrangements in the United Kingdom for a loan of -fc, 3,000,000, 
acquired a loan of one million dinars from the Iraqi government, and 
allocated I. D. 2, 500, 000 from its reserve funds. The program was 
productive; in 1949, the meter-gauge line was extended to Erbil, 
and a railroad bridge was constructed in Baghdad to link the Baghdad- 
Basra line and the Baghdad-Kirkuk-Erbil line. However, the Inter¬ 
national Bank mission recommended the replacement of all railway 

28 

lines except the Baghdad-Tel Kotchek line built by the Germans. 

When the British forces entered the country in 1917, they 
found only two main roads, one extending from Baghdad to Syria and 
Turkey through the eastern desert and the other also linking Baghdad 
with Diarbakir in Turkey. The British military administration built 
few roads for military purposes. The Public Works department 
established in 1920, began serious work to expand the road system. 

The major outcome of this was the road linking Baghdad with Basra. 

TT. ~ 

Al-Dahiri, The Introduction of Technology into Traditional 
Societies and Economies: Using Iraq as a Case Study , p. 106. 

28. 

IBRD, The Economic Development of Iraq, p. 44. 
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By 1950, there were more than 8, 000 kilometers of roads of which 
2, 500 km were metalled and surfaced and 500 km were metalled 

i 29 

only. 

Before World War I, Iraq had a small pert at Basra on the 
Arab Gulf, its only outlet to the high seas. During the War, modern 
facilities such as wharfs, warehouses, electric and steam cranes 
were introduced. The entrance channel of the part requires constant 
dredging. An annual sum of more than ID 500, 000 was alloted for 
this purpose. Top managerial positions in the autonomous part 
Authority were occupied by British citizens. However, Iraqi personnel 
were being prepared through training courses to fill these posts. 30 

Education and Vocational Training 

Before the establishment of national rule in the country, 
elementary education was provided by the 'Mulla' schools which 
educated their students in the basic principles of the Quran and the 
160 primary schools in Baghdad, Mosul and Basra which were 
"designed by the Turks. . . on the French models. " 3 1 Under the British 

2 ^ 

Al-Dahiri, The Introduction of Technology into Traditional 
Societies and Economies; Using Iraq as a Case Study , pp. 93-4; 

IBRD, The Economic Development of Iraq, p. 327. 

30. 

IBRD, The Economic Development of Iraq, p. 307. 

31 * Al-Dahiri, The Introduction of Technology into Traditional 
Societies and Economies; Using Iraq as a Case Study, p. 79. 
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occupation, schools began to teach in Arabic instead of Turkish. 

By 1920, the number of primary schools increased to 184 with 6, 742 

registered students and 363 teachers. Four secondary schools and 

32 

a college of law were founded. 

Although the government invested heavily in education, by 
1950, illiteracy remained a characteristic of more than 87 per cent 
of the population and although elementary education was made com¬ 


pulsory in 1940, over 60 per cent of children of school age were not 
enlisted in schools. ^ 

Number of Number of Primary Expenditures 

Pupils Primary Schools School Teachers on Education 

__ U.P.J _ 


1930 35,000 262 

1950 175,000 1,100 


1,325 300,000 

6,588 4,000,000 


Vocational training was neglected. In 1950, there was one 
industrial school in Baghdad. Its curriculum concentrated more on 
theory than practice, a fact which may have enforced the tendency 
among its graduates to prefer desk work rather than work with their 
hands. ^ There was also an agricultural institute which later became 


32. 

jalal. The Role of Government in the Industrialization 
of Iraq 1950-1965 , p. 2. 

33. 

jalal, The Role of Government in the Industrialization 
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Alwan, "The Process of Economic Development in Iraq , 
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a college of agriculture. The commercial and business education 
were offerred by four commercial secondary schools in Baghdad, 
Najaf and Basra and a college of commerce and economics in 
Baghdad. "They all suffer from limited teaching staff and from 
inadequate emphasis on practical training. " 35 

Housing 

The majority of Iraqi lived in Saiifas, i. e. ghettos of mud 
and reed huts. In 1953, the number of Sarifa dwellers in Baghdad 
alone was estimated by the Minister of Social Affairs at 125, 000. 
Before the creation of the Development Board, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, municipalities, the Mortgage Bank and the Iraqi Petroleum 
Company fostered limited housing schemes. 

The government concern over the unsatisfactory housing con¬ 
dition in rural areas was made explicit as early as 1935. In this 
year, the government prepared a draft law which promised the 
introduction of modern villages in rural areas. Although the law 
was passed in 1936, it was not enforced. In 1944, the cabinet of 
Hamdi Al-Pachachi produced a housing scheme for fellahin. The 
scheme required landlords to build proper houses for their peasants 

35“ 

Ibid. 

36. i 

Al-Hilali, Nadrat fi Islah Al-Rif, p. 51 (fn). 
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in accordance with prescribed specifications. The argument sup¬ 
porting the scheme emphasized the increase in productivity that 
would be allowed by sanitary houses. Unfortunately, the scheme 

was vetoed by the conservative class of wealthy landowners and 

37 

shaykhs in Parliament. 

In 1945, the Ministry of Social Affairs was required by the 
law to provide labourers with houses. The Ministry would either sell 
or rent these houses at reasonable rates. Between 1940 and 1950, 
approximately 2, 000 units were built by the Ministry in major liwas, 
especially Baghdad and Basra. This included the construction of 
204 housing units at Tel Mohamed on the outskirts of Baghdad. In 
the beginning, the Ministry levied a monthly rent of I. D. 2. 00 per 

unit. Later on, this became inclusive of charges for water and 
38 

electricity. 

The Basra municipality was conspicuously active in providing 
Sarifa dwellers with decent dwellings. The municipality acquired a 
bank loan to finance the construction of 750 units. The Port of Basra, 
the Railways Authority and the Iraq Petroleum Company built houses 

for their employees. In 1950, the IPC completed 284 housing units 

39 

out of a target of 1, 028 units. 

-T7- 

Al-Hilali, Nadrat fi Islah Al-Rif, pp. 54-55. 

IBRD, The Economic Development of Iraq , p. 454. 

3 ^' IBRD, The Economic Development of Iraq, p. 456. 



CHAPTER II 


CREATION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

Development planning, as the previous chapter indicated, was 
not unknown before the creation of the Development Board. However, 
the Development Board and its activities cannot be simply considered 
a continuation of previous development efforts. The Board was in 
many ways different from other government departments or bureaus. 
Its domain of responsibilities and functions was certainly immense 
and important, a fact which aroused accusations of a government 
being created within a government. It is the theme of this section 
to illuminate why the Board was created and to provide justifications 
for its creation with such powers and functions. 

Factors in the Political Sphere 

The history of national rule, from 1920 until 1950, was 
dominated by the theme of order and stability. The activities of 
governments concentrated on arriving at a least common denominator 
that can allow a harmonious existence between the many and hetero¬ 
geneous factions which constituted the Iraqi population. For survival 
and continuity, the ruling elite had to rely upon its traditional 
substratum. As a result of this, the ownership of vast acreages of 
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land by influential shaykhs was legalized and the commercial and 
trade concerns enjoyed an almost laissez-faire status. 

Throughout the first three decades of national rule, the govern¬ 
ment continued to extend and tighten its hold over the country. This 
took the form of radical changes in the role of government vis a vis 
the people, the economy, etc. By 1950, tribal insurrections, a 
dimension of the relationship between the tribe and the government 
in early days almost came to an end. The government controlled 
the circulation of money and foreign exchange, supervised the 
activities of the private banking sector, imposed taxes on private 
and corporate incomes, protected the country's budding industry and 
curbed inflationary pressures by using export and import controls, 
etc. The government was more of a 'modern polity' in 1950 than it 
was in 1920. It is within this perspective that the Development 
Board could be considered a further and a more drastic step toward 

the fulfillment of the modern state. 

There were other contributing factors in the political sphere 
which may have favoured the creation of the Development Board. 
Although it is not intended here to assess the political designs of 
the Iraqi ruling elite, an Arab state, incorporating Iraq, Syria, 
Jordan and possibly Kuwait with Iraq playing the leading part, was 
for some of the ruling elite a fulfillment of Iraq's historical role and 
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strategic capabilities. Iraq was also becoming aware of the burgeoning 
powers of its two Islamic neighbours, Turkey and Iran, and was thus 
preparing for a formula of peaceful coexistence and cooperation - one 
of the basic reasons justifying the Iraqi participation in the Baghdad 
Pact. Only a strong and developed state can effectively realize and 
sustain such schemes. 

Internal considerations entered also in the argument justifying 
the creation of the Board and the nature of its activities. In September 
1950, Nuri As-Said summarized the policy of his cabinet as having 
two objectives, i. e. , the initiation of development and construction 
activities, and the enhancement of the government image among the 
people. 1 The two objectives appear to be closely related. There 
were several factors which could explain the government's lack of 
support and popularity. A wide gulf existed between the rulers and 
the ruled as a result of the popular conception of government which 
pictured it as a 'distant' body interested only in collecting taxes and 
enlisting soldiers. Governments have put little effort, if any, to 
rectify this image. The distrust was further intensified by the 
Arab-Israeli War of 1948. The burden of defeat was not placed on 
armies alone but also on regimes and policies. This image required 

T 
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enhancement and naturally the promise of development, social, 
economic and political received the highest priority. 

Factors in the Economy 

The creation of the Development Board was also motivated by 

factors in the economy such as the expected increase in oil revenues, 

the state of employment and the Jewish emigration. In 1950, there 

were ample indicators that oil production in Iraq by the operating oil 

companies was on the increase. International consumption of oil 

increased considerably since after World War II and expectations for 

rapid increases in world demand were justified. Plans were publicized 

by the operating oil companies that would increase production and 

export of Iraqi oil. This included the completion of a new pipeline 

to the Mediterranean and the opening of new oil fields. 

Expectations began to materialize in 1950; the Iraqi Petroleum 

Company agreed to change the royalty rate from 4 to 6 shillings. 

This agreement resolved the conflict between the government and the 

operating oil companies over the conversion value of the gold shilling 

(after the sterling devaluation in 1949, the government demanded that 

the conversion of the gold shilling be made at the market rate instead 

2 

of the official rate). Several developments occurred in 1951 and 1952 
2 

F. K. Al-Khalil, "Oil Revenues and their Role in the 
Development of Iraq" (unpublished M. A. thesis, American University 
of Beirut, 1958), p. 16 (fn). 
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which justified the government's early expectations of an increase in 
oil revenues. 

In the statement of policy made by Nuri As-Said in September 
1950, he promised concrete measures to deal with the state of un¬ 
employment and the stagnant economic situation. The volume of 
unemployment in 1950 cannot be precisely estimated. In rural areas, 
seasonal unemployment existed as a result of rudimental practices 
of cultivation, e. g. , the fallow system. Moreover, ignorance of 
modern land preservation and reclamation techniques resulted in 
the salination of large tracts of land, thus, large number of rural 

inhabitants sought the cities for employment. 

In December 1949, the Ministry of Social Affairs resorted to 
a rather unorthodox method of estimating unemployment. A broadcast 
was made asking unemployed workers to register their names in 
specified offices. On the next day, approximately 12, 000 persons 
registered as unemployed; a day later, the figure increased to 
17, 000. ^ Considering the availability of radios and the speed at 
which news items circulated, this figure appears to be modest. 

Although it is difficult to assess the importance of unemployment 
as a factor behind the creation of the Development Board, the Board 
has certainly helped in providing work opportunities for the unemployed. 

Alwan, "The Process of Economic Development in Iraq", p. 176. 
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In 1952, it was reported that finding an unemployed worker became 
4 

a difficult task. 

The economy in 1950 was far from healthy; according to Nun 
As-Said, the economic situation needed embitterment. What he felt 
was needed was the pumping of money in the economy in the form of 
government expenditures "to make the trade and economic situation 
more satisfactory. 1,5 This became even more urgent after the Arab- 
Israeli War of 1948; as a result of the War, a large number of Iraqi 
Jews emigrated to Israel depriving the country of wealthy financiers, 
experienced enterpreneurs and financial managers, and skilled 
bookkeepers. Small merchants and enterpreneurs suffered most as 
a result of this. ^ 

The Immediate Factor: The International Bank Loan 

After the disastrous flood of 1946, the government voiced its 
intention to control the flow of the Tigris. To finance the Wadi 
Tharthar project, the government approached the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development for a loan. The Bank, after 

4~ 

Al-Hasni, Tarikh Al-Wizarat Al-Iraqia, VIII, p. 248. 

5. 

Al-Hasni, Tarikh Al-Wizarat Al-Iraqia, VHI, pp. 177-78. 

6 . 

Meer Basri, "An Opinion on the Economic Development of 
Iraq", Mfljalat durfat Tujarat Baghdad, XVII, No. 6 (1954), p. 9. 
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receiving the report of its field mission, agreed to grant the Iraqi 
government a loan of $12.8 million on the condition that an autonomous 
agency assumes responsibility for development planning and execution. 

The detailed statement of policy made by the cabinet of Tawfik 
Al-Swedi in February 1950 indicated in its section on financial and 
economic affairs the government interest in creating a special 
development agency which will be financed from oil royalties and 
external loans. 8 The Development Board was created by Law No. 23 
in May 1950. It was assigned the tasks of developing the country's 
resources and realizing an increase in the living standard of its 
people. The Board was required to submit to the Council of Ministers 
a financial and economic plan which would include a list of projects 
concerning flood-control, water-storage, irrigation, drainage, 
industry and also projects that will enhance the communication 
systems. The Law stressed the element of necessity and urgency 
that should be emphasized by the Board in its choice of projects. A 
sum of money, not less than I. D. 250, 000, was alloted to cover the 
expenses of studies and research. 

Different definitions of the planning agency place the emphasis 

T. 

Yakub Balboul, "The International Bank's Loan and the 
Tharthar Project. " MajalatGkurfat Tujarat Baghdad, Nos. 5 and 6 
(May and June 1950), p. 248. 

8 * Al-Hasni, Tarikh Al-Wizarat Al-Iraqia , VIII, p. 2. 
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on different functions to be carried out by the agency. According to 

Tinbergen "it goes without saying that such an office has more than 

one function, but its main function is of course to draw up plans. " The 

9 

second function involves the preparation of studies and investigations. 
Lynton Coldwell regards this function as 'the most important'; he 
defines an 'ideal' national planning agency as being "an 'information 
switchboard' or clearing-house for the great diversity of research 
pertaining to national development, not only that which is available 
in the home country but also that relevant research whish is under¬ 
taken abroad. " 10 As to whether the planning agency should be made 
responsible for execution, Tinbergen believes that this function 
belongs to the executive. 

With regard to the Development Board, the drafting of economic 
plans was certainly its principal function. In preparing these plans, 
the Board was expected to carry out studies on all aspects of develop¬ 
ment. Although the Board was assigned the responsibility for 
execution in the beginning, strong pressures from politicians and the 
administration led the government to create a ministry to execute 

9 . 

Jan Tinbergen, Development Planning (London: World 
University Library, 1967), p. 44. 

10 . 

Lynton Caldwell, "The Biophysical Environment, " in 
Action Under Planning: The Guidance of Economic Development ed. 
by Bertram Gross (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967), p. 105. 
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or supervise the execution of the Board's plans. 

Placement of the Board 

The Development Board, presided over by the Prime Minister, 
was to include the Minister of Finance and six executive members, 
one of which was to assume the position of Vice Chairman. The 
executive members should not be civil servants and should not indulge 
in any other activity, whether private or governmental. Of the six 
executive members, three were to be experts in the fields of irrigation, 
economic and finance, and a third field to be named by the Council 
of Ministers. One of the experts was to assume the position of 
General Secretary* 

The Board enjoyed an autonomous status, and was made 
responsible to Parliament through the Prime Minister. This status 
was expected to provide the Board with the freedom to pursue its 
goals without undue bureaucratic interferences. It was thought that 
there were several advantages in the structure and functions of the 
Board as defined by the 1950 law. First, the seating of political 
members on the Board enhanced the effectiveness of its decisions. 
Second, the Development Board was granted not only the function of 
planning but also the responsibility for execution. Thus, the Board 
was in a better position to secure the execution of its plans regard¬ 
less of the political changes. Third, the law does not require the 
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Board to follow the cumbersome regulations of the bureaucracy and 

, 11 

its inadequate salary scale. 

In 1953, the Ministry of Development was established and the 
Minister of Development became the third political member of the 
Board. It appears that the government was compelled to do so; 
politicians and administrators were apprehensive of the vast authorities 
of the Board. Members of Parliament were critical of the lack of a 
clear indication of the agency or agent responsible for development 
work before Parliament. The apparent absence of productivity led 
many to assume that the Board was incapable of carrying out both 
major and small development projects. 

The new law made the Minister of Development the responsible 
agent for execution of the Board's programs. A new classification 
system was introduced, distinguishing between major and small 
development projects. The execution of the latter was entrusted to 
government departments. The independence of the Board was further 
curtailed by the limitations put by the 1953 law on its recruitment, 
promotion, and dismissal procedures.* 2 

rn 

Abdul Karim Al-Uzri, "The Development Board; Its Plans 
and Operations", Al-Abhath , VIII, No. 1 (1955), pp. 32-33. 

12 . 

Chamber of Deputies, Report of the Director of the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Ordinary Session for the Year 1952-1953, 
p. 38. 
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Opinions differ as to whether this reorganization was necessary. 
Unfavourable comments emphasized that the planning function of the 
Board was impaired by the transfer of the technical and administrative 
sections of the Board (except the secretariat) to the Ministry. The 
Minister of Development "alone had the technical staff to advise on 
policy; he alone had the staff to implement it. The Board could only 
obtain the necessary technical advice and information on which to 
base their decisions from staff responsible to him, not to the Board 
itself, and could not execute them except through him. 

Advocates of the reorganization emphasized its political 
feasibility. They pointed out that reservations were held by many 
political figures and administrators against the excessive autonomy 
and authority of the Board. "Several ministers were unhappy with the 
Board's bypassing the Council of Ministers and reporting directly 
to the Prime Minister, charging that such procedure would undermine 
the authority of the Council and would lead to duplication in the dis¬ 
charge of executive function of the government. " 14 Langley could 
even find in exposing the Board to political changes a positive side; 

I T. 

Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq: A Plan of Action 
(Iraq Development Board, 1955), p. 97. 

14. 

Albert Y. Badre, "Economic Development of Iraq", in 
Economic Development and Population Growth in the Midd le East L ed. 
by Charles Cooper and Sidney Alexander (New York: American 
Elsevoir Publishing Company, Inc. , 1972), p. 287. 
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ministerial changes can help the Board by ameliorating or even 
resolving conflicts that may arise between the Board and the ministers. 

Organization of the Ministry of Development 

The Ministry of Development, like any other government 
ministry, was made up of a number of directorates and bureaus. 

Some of these offices performed the regular functions and services 
such as filing, staffing, and accounting while other offices prepared 
studies on and supervised the execution of development projects. On 
the top of the Ministry's hierarchy, there was the special bureau which 
fulfilled an internal coordination function. It received all reports and 
documents from other offices of the Ministry and presented to the 
Minister those which required his approval and signature. Moreover, 
this Bureau, like the British under-secretary collected and provided 
the Minister with the information he required in his speeches and 
appearances before Parliament. 

It should be noted here that the organization of the Ministry 
was not 'crowded' with administrative bureaus. The Director General 
of Administration controlled the operations of four departments, only 
one of which, namely the Personnel Department, performed a purely 
administrative function. 

15 . 

Langley, The Industrialization of Iraq , p. 167. 
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The responsibility for economic research and advice was 
shared by two offices in the Ministry: the Office of the Economic 
Advisor and the Economic Research Department. While the Office 
of the Economic Advisor had direct access to the office of the Minister, 
the Economic Research Department was placed under the Director 
General of Administration. Since the Department provided the 
Economic Advisor with the data and research he needed to fulfill 
his functions, there appears to be no good reason for placing the 
Department at such a cumbersome distance from the Economic 
Advisor. 

The important offices of the Ministry were certainly the 
Technical Sections which served as a ,f brain center” for the develop¬ 
ment effort. Before the creation of the Ministry, these sections were 
attached to the Board. Originally, there were four of them, each 
of which prepared studies on and supervised the execution of a 
major branch of the development programs. 

The First Technical Section: Flood-control, irrigation, and 

drainage. 

The Second Technical Section: Roads, bridges, and buildings. 

The Third Technical Section: Industry, mining, and power. 

The Fourth Technical Section: Land reclamation, forestry, 

and underground water. 

Two more technical sections were added later on, the fifth section 
for housing in 1956, and the sixth section for rural development in 
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1958. The latter was established only a short period before the 
termination of the Board's activities. This explains why this section 
was unable to implement the rural development scheme which had 
been prepared by a special Committee. A technical section was made 
of a number of subdivisions depending on the scope of its field of 
specialization. A number of engineers supervised by a chief engineer, 
an assistant, and an assistant to the assistant constituted a subdivision. 

In addition, the Agency for the Development of Miri Sirf Land 
and the Directorate of Resort and Tourism were attached to the 
Ministry. The Agency was transferred from the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture to the Ministry of Development because the former "was at 
the time thought to be less qualified to carry out its duties promptly 
and efficiently. " 16 By placing it under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Development, the agency was expected to benefit from its strategic 
location near the 'brain center' of the development activities. 

Staffing Procedures 

In the case of the Development Board, an executive member 
was appointed and dismissed by a decision of the Council of Ministers. 
Executive members served for a period of five years and may be 

16 ^ " 

Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq: A Plan of Action, 

p. 102. 
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reappointed. The law indicated that an executive member cannot be 
dismissed unless for one of the following reasons: 

1. If he committed a crime or a felony deragatory to honor. 

2. If he was hindered from fulfilling his duties by an illness. 

3. If he absented himself without permission for a period of 
one month. 

An executive member was considered resigned if appointed minister, 
civil servants, elected to parliament, or if his private interests 
were benefiting 'directly* from the projects of the Board. To insure 
continuity of the Board's operations, the law required the Council of 
Ministers to fill all vacancies in the membership of the Board without 
unjustified delay. 

In 1954, the number of executive members was increased 
from six to seven by a special decree. Al-Jalili, who became the 
seventh member, justified this decision by indicating that the operations 
of the Board were hampered by the absence of three executive members. 
The fact that one of the absent members was on leave diminishes from 
the value of Al- Jalili's justification. This, of course, does not exclude 
the possibility of a good reason behind this measure. 

The technical sections of the Ministry employed a number of 

TT. 

Abdul Rahman Al-Jalili, Al-flmar fi Al-Iraq: Siast Al-Qmar, 
wa Ahdafuhu wa Munjazatuhu ("Development in Iraq: Its Policy, 
Objectives, and Achievements") (Beirut: Dar Maktabat Al-Hayat, 
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foreign experts. In addition, more than 100 experts in various fields 

were provided by the United States while a number of United Nations' 

experts and technicians supervised several pilot projects in the 

country. The increasing influx of foreign experts was met with strong 

criticizm from the opposition who described it as a 'new colonization. 1 

To placate the angry accusations, the government decided to limit 

18 

the number of experts to the minimum number necessary to: 

1. assist in selecting a consultant for each project approved; 

2. coordinate activities of several consultants were necessary; 

3. handle liaison between consultants and the Board' and 

4. provide liaison with any other government agency con¬ 
cerned with a project. 

In recruiting foreign experts (excluding those provided by 
foreign governments or international agencies) the Board, or the 
Ministry, resorted to different methods. When the Board was created, 
two executive members visited a number of European countries 
'seeking suitable experts. ' The executive members interviewed 
interested engineers and experts and employed a number of them. ^ 
However, the regular procedure was to advertise in daily newspapers. 
The need to advertise in professional journals as well was brought 

18 . 

Langley, The Industrialization of Iraq, p. 205. 

19. 

Al-Jalili, Al-Omar fi Al-Iraq; Siasat Al-Omar, wa 
Ahdafuhu, wa Munjazatuhu, p. 137. 
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up by Al-Jalili who complained about the low quality of those who 
answered advertisements in newspapers. ^ 

The creation of the Development Board encouraged a number 
of government employees to resign from their jobs in order to join 
the Development Board. The Board also employed a number of 
dismissed civil servants. It was reported that some of these were 
dismissed because of bad conduct. The monetary incentive was 
removed by the 1953 reorganization which reduced the salaries of 
local employees. Consequently, a number of these resigned. 

Financing Development 

Law No. 23 of 1950 stipulated that the Board shall derive its 
revenues from: 

1. All of oil royalties (in 1952 this was reduced to 70 per cent) 

2. Other amounts of money that Parliament may allocate to 
the Board. 

The Board was also empowered to contract loans, issue bonds, and 
mortage its assets, subject to the approval of the Council of Ministers 
and Parliament. All financial obligations, whether internal or 
external, resulting from such approved transactions were guranteed 

20 . 

Chamber of Deputies Records, The Ordinary Session for 
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by the government. Revenues of the Board were deposited in a 
special account at the Iraqi National Bank. 

The government attempts to secure adequate capital for its 

development projects began with the Wadi Tharthar loan. In 1950, 

the government contracted a loan with the International Bank for 

Reconstruction and Development. Accordingly, the Bank provided 

the government with a sum of 12. 8 million dollars at a yearly interest 

rate of 3. 75 per cent to finance the Wadi Tharthar project. The 

whole amount was to be spent outside Iraq for the purchase of 

machinery and equipment. The government was expected to provide 

an additional sum of about 16 million dollar to cover internal expenses. 

By 1955, the government had withdrawn only 6.4 million dollars and 

it felt by then that the loan was of no use since the revenues of the 

Board were exceeding its expenditures. The loan was repaid and a 

21 

final settlement with the Bank was made in the same year. 

Several developments occurred in 1950 and 1951 which resulted 
in the increase of oil revenues received by the Iraqi government. In 
August, 1950 the Iraqi Petroleum Company agreed to change its 
royalty rate from 4 to 6 shillings gold per ton (retroactive to 

2 T. 

Hi sham Mutwali, Iktisadiat Al-Kitr Al-Iraqi ("Iraqi 
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January, 1950). In the meantime, the government was negotiating 
with IPC over the gold evaluation of the shilling, which was affected 
by the sterling devaluation of 1949. The Iraqi bargaining position 
was enhanced by two events, the nationalization of oil industry in 
Iran by the Musaddeq government, and the Saudi agreement with 
Aramco on a 50 per cent profit-sharing basis. On the local front, 
the IPC was aware of the mounting pressure from radical members 
of Parliament and the press for the nationalization of oil operations 
in the country. 

Finally, in August 1951, an agreement was signed by the IPC 
and its two subsidiaries, the Basra and Mosul oil companies, and 
the Iraqi government. Accordingly, the three companies agreed on 
a fifty-fifty profit sharing basis. The agreement guaranteed also an 
increase in the production of oil; beginning January 1, 1954, yearly 
production of crude oil by IPC and the Mosul Petroleum Company 
was set at respectively 20.75 million tons and 1.25 million tons. The 
Basra Petroleum Company was expected to produce not less than 
8 million tons beginning January 1, 1956. Not only a minimum level 
of production was insured by the agreement but also a minimum level 
of income; the Iraqi government's share in profits was guaranteed 
to be at least L» 20 million for the years 1953 and 1954, and not less 
than L 25 in 1955 and following years. In case of circumstance of 
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force majeure reducing or suspending oil production, the government 
was entitled to receive an annual sum of L 5 million for two years only. 

The government income from oil revenues continued to increase 
substantially and the only setback occurred in 1956 and 1957 as a re¬ 
sult of the blocking of the pipeline in Syria. Consequently, the govern¬ 
ment approached the oil companies for a loan to secure enough capital 
for the continuity of development projects. A law was promulgated 
in 1957 authorizing the government to negotiate with the oil companies 
for a loan of £-.25 million. The oil companies paid to the Iraqi 
government L5 million as a first installment on March 19, 1957. 22 

Although the revenues of the Board were set aside by law for 

development activities, some of these revenues were used for other 

purposes. In 1952, 5 million dinars of the Board's revenues were 

diverted by Decree No. 7 to the army. During the same year, an 

additional amount of I. D. 4 million was transferred from the 

23 

Board's budget to the ordinary budget. Moreover, the government 
had at its disposal legal means for reallocating development funds 
to finance ordinary expenditures. Funds that were received by 
government departments according to the small projects schedule 

ZZ. 
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Chamber of Deputies, Records of the Ordinary Session for 
the year 1951, p. 810 (Remarks of Deputy Mohammed Jawad Jafar). 
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or by municipalities and government utilities in the form of loans 
were sometimes used to pay salaries and to cover administrative 
expenditures. 



CHAPTER III 


DECISION-MAKING IN THE BOARD 
AND DECISION MAKERS 

Decision-making is defined here as that organizational activity 
which dynamically puts together and directs human and material 
potentials toward the realization of certain prescribed goals. The 
process of decision-making is also a continuous process which 
requires reformulations and adjustments of the original decisions 
to cope with the ever-changing situation. The particular decision¬ 
making process which interests us here is decision-making for 
development. This is an extremely delicate task since it involves 
not only the allocation of financial, human, and material resources 
but also the shaping of social attitudes and political orientations. 

The ingredients of a decision-making process for develop¬ 
ment are the goals, the decision-makers, and the decisions, i. e. , 
individual 'steps' which culminate or are expected to culminate in 
the realization of the goals. To start with "if the planner does not 
know what he should aim at, he has no means of deciding what 
weapons he should use. According to Griffin and Enos, there are 

_ 

Keith Griffin and John Enos, Planning Development 
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three types of development goals, classified on the basis of "what 

aspects of society they chiefly refer to. " The first type includes 

the goals that are expected to change the structure of output and thus 

they are called economic goals. The second type, the social goals, 

are those designed to alter the distribution of output. Finally, 

temporal goals are "those directed primarily at altering the relation 

2 

between present and future streams of output and consumption. " 

The Development Board was required by its laws to draft 
a general economic plan that would utilize the resources of the 
country and improve the living standard of its people. How the benefits 
of development will be distributed remained a political decision 
reserved for the political decision-makers. In the few cases with 
a clear formula for the distribution of benefits such as the Miri land 
settlement projects, the role of the Board was simply implementive 
and supervisory. 

The Decision-Makers 

The law vested the authority for decision-making in the 
political and executive members of the Development Board. Ori¬ 
ginally, the Board included two political members, the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Finance, and six executive members. 

T. 

Griffin and Enos, Planning Development , p. 34. 
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Of the six executive members, three were to be experts in the fields 
of irrigation, finance and economics and a third field to be named by 
the Council of Ministers Law No. 27 of 1953 which introduced the 
Ministry of Development increased the number of political positions 
on the Board to three. All of the members of the Board had voting 
power. 

The decision-making body of the Board represented a variety 
of orientations. Those who sat on the Board's meetings, the political 
and executive members, were heterogenous in terms of political 
affiliation, background, education, and experience. The ex-army 
general, the retired diplomat, the qualified economist, and the 
professional politician sat together to decide on the major outlines 
for development in Iraq. 

Political Members 

These included the Prime Minister in his capacity as Chairman 
of the Board, the Minister of Finance and since September 1953 the 
Minister of Development. Of the ten Prime Ministers who presided 
over the meetings of the Board, five assumed this position for the 
first time but were active participants in the political process on a 
less important level before that. In general, they represented the 
nature of the ruling elite and the distribution of power within its ranks. 
Almost all of them were qualified in either law or military sciences 
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except for Fadil Al-Jamali who held a doctorate degree in education 
and the self-taught Abdul Wahab Marjan. It is difficult to argue 
whether these persons, their specializations and experience provided 
the developmental effort with the political stamina and support it 
needed or not. However, it can be stated that the required political 
leverage for the Board's plans was provided by the overwhelming 
presence of Nuri As-Said who served as Prime Minister for almost 
four years during the period 1951-July 1958. 

The second political member of the Board was the Minister 
of Finance. Nine different ministers of finance sat on the Board's 
meetings, some of them like Abdul Karim Al-Uzri, Ali Mumtaz 
Al-Daftri, and Nadim Al-Pajaji served more than once. Almost 
all of them held degrees in either economics or law. The Minister 
of Development was the third political member of the Board. 

There were only two cases of resignation among the ministers of 
development. In April 1954, Abdul Karim Al-Uzri resigned because 
he did not receive the cooperation he was promised in pursuing 
some goals. In August 1954, Abdul Majid Mahmoud was named 
Minister of Development. In a short while, rumors circulated that 
he received a certain sum of money in a cement deal which he 
contracted on behalf of the Board. The case was widely discussed 
in Parliament and as a result the government formed a special 
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Table 1 


Ministers of Development, their Terms in Office, 
and Education (1953-1958) 


Name 


Period 


Education 


Sept. 17, ’53-March 8, '54 


Ali Haydar Suleiman 

Abdul Karim Al-Uzri 
Arshad Al-Umari 

Sami Fatah 

Abdul Majid Mahmoud 
Nadim Al-Pajaji 

Salih Saab Al-Juburi 

Dhia Jafar 


May 7, '54-May 29, '54 
March 8, '54-May 6, *54 
May 29, '54-July 1, '54 

July 1, '54-August 3, '54 

August 3, '54-Dec. '7, '55 
June 20, '57-Dec. '5, '57 

Dec. 15, '57-March 3, '58 

Dec. 17, '55-June 20, '57 
May 9, '58-July 14, '58 


B.A. (American 
University of Beirut 


Royal Engineering 
College (Istanbul) 

Military Training 
(General) 

B.Sc. M.Sc., L.L.B. 

Ph. D. in Oil 
Engineering 
(London University) 

Military Training 
(General) 

Ph. D. 

(University of 
Birmingham) 


Committee to investigate this allegation. After several hearings, 

•2 

the committee absolved Mahmoud who resigned immediately. J 


3 . 
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The Non-Political Executive Members 

The non-political members, to which the law refer as executive 
members, were seven in number. Three of them were to be experts 
in the fields of irrigation, economics and finance, and a third field 
to be named by the Council of Ministers. The executive members of 
the Board were either Iraqi citizen or foreigners. They were required 
by law to be full-time members and thus a member was disqualified 
if he accepted a position in the civil service or was elected to 
Parliament. The characteristics and qualifications of the Iraqi 
executive members were similar to those of the political members. 

For example, a military background and a career in politics was 
represented by Taha Al-Hashimi and Jalal Baban. Other executive 
members were qualified in law, economics and previous experience 
in the civil service was common. 

In 1950, Sir G. W. Dickson Miller was named as Secretary 
General of the Board. Sir Miller resigned after a period of time due 
to an illness which curtailed his productive participation in the 
Board's activities. Later on, the Council of Ministers sought and 
secured the appointment of Nilson, an American and Ionidas, an 
Englishman. The employment of foreign experts had its supporters 
and critics. For while Sadiq Al-Bassam, a deputy, called for the 
appointment of Nilson as Vice Chairman of the Board, another deputy. 
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Ali Kamal accused the British Secretary, Mr. Miller, of lobbying on 
behalf of British business interests. ^ Some went further to label this 
a 'form of colonization. 1 Al-Jalili, who was appointed as an executive 
member by a special decree in 1954, argued that the authority for 
preparing national financial and investment policies belonged to the 
executive branch and as such this authority cannot be delegated to 
foreigners. 5 Although the two experts, Nilson and Ionidas, were of 
benefit to the Board, their presence became a scene of the American- 
British rivalry in Iraq. The American Ambassador to Iraq at the 
time, Mr. Gallman, recalled in his memoir on the period how the 
'British side' had tried ways and means to end the American par¬ 
ticipation by pressuring the government into refusing the American 
executive a renewal of his contract. ^ "Shortly before the 1958 coup 
repeated criticism of favouritism and slowness in carrying the 


4. 

Chamber of Deputies Records, The Ordinary Session for 
the Year 1953-54 (Remarks of Deputies Ali Kamal and Sadiq Al-Bassam). 
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Al-Jalili, Al-&mar fi Al-Iraq: Siasat Al-^mar, wa Ahdafuhu, 
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the Year (1952-53), p. 180. 
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development schemes prompted the new government to change the 

7 

entire membership of the Board. M 

In its selection of executive members, the government 
emphasized the qualifications of the candidate as well as his 'political 
image. ' Except in the case of expert members, a wide range of 
qualifications were considered suitable. Executive members were 
also expected to shed their previous political alliances. When 
Al-Jalili was appointed in 1954, he resigned from the Popular Front, 
a radical opposition group. 

The Process of Decision-Making 

"Our diagnosis of backwardness reduces all scarce factors 
to one basic scarcity, " which is "insufficient number and speed of 

g 

development decisions. " Development decisions constitute a 
commitment of capital, skills, and resources to a futuristic design. 
Not only qualified experts are needed to make these decisions but 
also an efficient administration to implement them and a political 
leadership to rally support for them. In Iraq, a development agency 
was created with the authority to make decisions on the scope, 
contents, and timing of the development effort. Whether this agency 

T. 

Khadduri, Independent Iraq 1932-1958, p. 358. 

8 . 

Albert Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic Development 
(New Haven: Yales University Press, 1958), p. 25. 
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succeeded in producing the needed decisions or not, and in what 
fashion, is the theme of the following sections. 

Data and Research 

The United Nations Special Fund estimated that for each dollar 

o 

of resource survey there is $100 of sound investment possibility. 
Development decisions require the availability of adequate data on 
the general as well as the particular environment that are manipulated 
and affected by these decisions. A development project such as the 
creation of a new industry is one of many alternatives to which 
development funds could be assigned. Therefore, before choosing 
between industry (A) and industry (B), the planners must be provided 
with information on cost/benefit, required number of managers and 
labourers, etc. , for each project. 

Even before the creation of the Development Board, the 
government and its agencies resorted to importing exports to provide 
the needed data and studies if local sources cannot supply it. This 
produced several general and particular surveys such as that of the 
Haigh Committee and Sir Mozy. Oil revenues were not expected to 
increase so rapidly and thus these reports concentrated on limited 

T. 

Robert L. Heilbroner, The Great Ascent (New York: 

Harper & Row, Publishers, 1963), p. 118. 
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development schemes. As such these were of little benefit to the 
decision-making of the Board. 

The law creating the Board alloted the sum of ID 250,000 for 
research and study. To provide the needed information and expert 
opinion, the Board either commissioned international consulting 
firms to prepare studies or employed foreign experts either on the 
Board or in the technical sections. On the other hand, it adopted 
a long-term scheme to cultivate local skills by sending annually a 
number of graduates to specialize abroad and also by providing others 
with the opportunity to work with international companies undertaking 
construction work in Iraq. 

One of the basic reasons which justified for the Board a 
change in its plans was the completion of new studies and surveys. 

The changes took the form of new projects recommended by new studies 
and reports and more accurate allocations for previously authorized 
projects for which final studies were not available. Thus, while the 
first program of the Board did not include any allocations for 
industry, the accumulation of sufficient data prompted the Board to 
increase considerably its investment in this field. 


These reports have a long term value and therefore an 
efficient records system is needed to facilitate this. In the case of 
the Board, this appears to have been lacking. Lord Salter observed 
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that "Reports from the most highly qualified experts, which have 
cost much time and expense, are allowed to go out of print, are 
forgotten and cannot be found even by those who remember their 
existence and then the work is done again. 

Decisions and Pressures 

The activities of the Board required the making of many 
decisions such as: 

1. Commissioning general surveys and studies 

2. Appointing consulting firms. 

3. Deciding on an individual project. 

4. Drafting long-term plans. 

5. Awarding contracts. 

6. Administrative and day-by-day decisions. 

These decisions were made by the Board on the bases of the good 
judgement of its members and the information and recommendations 
made available by its technical sections or by other concerned 
parties such as government departments. However, the large sums 
of money put at the disposal of the Board invited all kinds of political 
pressures. In addition to political pressures, organized and semi- 
organized pressure groups had also to be satisfied. 

Deciding on a Project 

According to Abdul Majid Mahmoud, the Minister of Development 

To. 

Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq; A Plan of Action, 
(London, 1955), p. 326. 
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in 1954-55, development projects were suggested by the following:** 

1. Studies of the Technical Sections. 

2. The Ministries' Request. 

3. Studies Prepared by International Consulting Firms. 

4. Members of the Board. 

The technical sections of the Ministry of Development were 
responsible for providing technical knowledge and services to help 
in the decision-making and execution functions of the Board and the 
Ministry. In addition to this advisory role, a section could, and was 
expected, to suggest projects within the field of its specialization. 

In 1953, a new classification of projects was introduced dis¬ 
tinguishing between major and small projects. The execution of 
major projects remained within the domain of the Board and the 
Ministry of Development while small projects were entrusted to 
government departments for implementation. When discussing the 
small projects, the Board was required by the 1953 law to invite the 
concerned minister to attend its meetings. Each minister came along 
with an extensive list of his Ministry's demands. In most cases, the 
Board had neither the time nor the staff to look into these. However, 
government departments were successful in acquiring the Board's 
finance for some of their projects. "The choice of this type of 

_ 

Chamber of Deputies Records, The Ordinary Session for 
the Year 1954-55. 
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projects generally involved compromises between technical and 
political consideration. 

An attempt has also been made to indulge provincial governor's 
in the preliminary decision-making process of the Board. In 1954, 
Mutassarifs were convened in Baghdad and the Prime Minister 
requested each to prepare a long-term plan of local development. 
According to Lord Salter, "the 14 plans received in answer to the 
above invitation were not integrated in the 1955 five-year plan of the 
Board, and indeed were not of such a character that they could be. 

As in the case of the technical sections, consulting firms were 
commissioned by the Board to prepare studies on the different fields 
of development. Such reports and especially the general reports 
were an important source of development projects for the Board. 
Supported by thorough studies and accurate data, these projects 
had a better chance of approval and endorsement than others. 

A member or more of the Development Board could suggest 
a project and present alongside a memorandum defending the project. 

In some cases, members became aware of the need for these projects 
while travelling within the country. ^ Al-Jalili, an executive member, 

Tz. 

Al-Dahiri, The Introduction of Technology into Traditional 
Societies and Economies Using Iraq as a Case Study, p. 143. 

13. 

Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq: A Plan of Action, p. 112. 

14. 

Chamber of Deputies Records, the Ordinary Session for the 
Year 1954-55 (Remarks of Abdul Majid Mahmoud, Minister of Develop¬ 
ment), p. 567. 
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found out that his suggestions were better received if submitted 
through one of the technical sections.^ 

Projects were also suggested by sources other than those 
mentioned by the Minister of Development. The Prime Minister, 
who was also the Chairman of the Board, may ask his political allies 
to submit lists of their constituencies' requirements. For example, 
in 1951, Nuri As-Said after discussing the subject of development 
with members of his party requested all members to present him 
with lists of projects that could be of benefit to their constituencies. 
Although such lists were presented, they received little attention 
from the Board. ^ In 1954, a number of deputies from northern 
districts approached the Prime Minister, Nuri As-Said for an increase 
in the funds allocated for mountain roads by the Board. Although 
an order by the Prime Minister has been made to that effect (adding 
'few millions' to the allocations), these additional sums were never 
spent. ^ Deputies were often invited to attend the Board's meetings 
concerning projects in their districts. However, according to 
Abdul Hadi Al-Bajari, a deputy from Basra, the decisions of the 

15 . 

Al-Jalili, Al-(Pmar fi Al-lraq; Siasat Al-fcmar, wa 
Ahdafuhu wa Munjazatuhu, p. 141. 

16 . 

Chamber of Deputies Records, Session 12 (1950-51) (Re¬ 
marks of Deputy Ali Kamal). 

i7. , 

Chamber of Deputies Records, Session 15 (19.54) (Remarks 

of Deputy Ali Kamal), p. 514. 
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Board were seldom affected by the deputies' opinions. 

Finally, a project or a major program of development may 

be approved by the Council of Ministers and in this case the decision¬ 
making power of the Board was suspended. For example, in 1954, 
the Council of Ministers endorsed by a special decree a housing 
program to be financed from the funds of the Board. ^ The role of 
the Prime Minister in initiating and authorizing projects was 
exaggerated; Ahmad Al-Amer, a deputy, complained that the Prime 
Minister had a virtual monopoly over such decisions. ^ 

As was mentioned earlier, the Board was not tightly sealed 
from pressures which came from organized or semi-organized 
groups. Organized pressure groups included such groupings as the 
chambers of commerce and agriculture and especially the influential 
Chamber of Commerce at Baghdad. The monthly (sometimes bi¬ 
monthly) magazine of this Chamber kept the Board and its activities 
under constant surveilance. The term, semi-organized groups refers 
to those groups of people who belonged to a certain locality and were 
composed of the notables of the locality such as landlords, merchants 
and religious leaders. These approached the Board with petitions 


18. 

Chamber of Deputies Records, Session 15 
of Deputy Abdul Hadi Al-Bajari), p. 540. 

19. 

"News", Majalat Khuttfat Tuj arat Baghdad, 
(1954), p. 41. 


(1955) (Remarks 

XVII, No. 6 
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Chamber of Deputies Records, 
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and audiences with its members and received usually a promise from 
the Board to look into their demands. 

The Minister of Development 

Proposals originating in the technical sections or the con¬ 
sulting firms were brought first before the Minister of Development. 

He could choose one of the following actions: 

1. pass the proposal to the Board. 

2. include with it his comment or personal recommendation. 

3. pass it the Board with a statement justifying his disagreement. 

Naturally, there was a fourth possibility, namely, 'killing' the 
proposal by not passing it to the Board. In this case, a head of 
one of the technical section may choose to bypass the Minister and 
submit his proposal directly to the Board. Al-Jalili recalled that 
a Minister of Development was displeased by other 'uncooperative' 
members of the Board to the extent that he ordered all his sub¬ 
ordinates, including the staff of the technical sections, not to make 

21 

contacts with members of the Board except through his office. 

In the book of Lord Birdwood on Nuri As-Said, the procedure adopted 
by Dhia Jafar is outlined:^ 

2L 

Al-Jalili, Al - 6mar fi Al-lraq: Siasat Al-$mar, wa 
Ahdafuhu wa Munjazatuhu , p. 178. 
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Lord Birdwood, Nuri As-Said: A Study in Arab Leadership 
(London: Cassell, 1959), pp. 248-49. 
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When Dhia Jafar took over as Minister for Development 
in Nuri's Government he conscientiously tried to solve 
the dilemma of his position by passing all proposals 
forward to the Board direct from the executive depart¬ 
ments without comment or personal recommendation 
only registering his disagreement if he felt particularly 
strongly on an issue. Not unnaturally he reserved the 
right to lobby his friends on the Board beforehand for 
their support. 

The next step in this process (deciding on a project) was a 
decision by the Board to refer the proposal to the appropriate technical 
section for further study and research. In fulfilling this the section 
may rely on its own staff and the available information or can employ 
the services of a consulting firm. In the latter case, the approval 
of the Board was required. After securing this the technical section 
(or the Board) invited international consulting firms to submit their 
curriculum vitae, including the projects they have worked upon and 
the fees they demand in return for their services. A list of the offers 
was then sent to the Board with the recommendation of the technical 
section. A consulting firm was elected on the bases of its record 
and reputation. 

The chosen consulting firm must work in harmony with the 
technical section to produce the needed facts and figures on the 
proposed project. These facts and figures include such items as 
maps, the available raw materials, the volume and kind of the required 
labour force, communication, the expected volume of demands on the 
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finished products, and a cost/benefit schedule. In addition to these, 
the technical section and the consulting firm must suggest a suitable 
site for the project. The final report of the consulting firm may either 
contain a favourable or a negative recommendation on the project. 

The report may also recommend a suitable time, vis a vis other 
projects, for the execution of the project. All such reports were 
received by the Steering Committee which included all members of 
the Board except the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance. 

The recommendation of this Committee shaped in most cases the 
final decisions of the Board. The Prime Minister presided over 
the weekly meetings of the Board and decisions arrived at were issued 
in weekly bulletins. 

Formulating a Plan 

After receiving the Board's endorsement, a project must be 
approved by the Council of Ministers and Parliament. For final 
authorization, projects can only be submitted within a general plan. 

On four occasions, the Board produced long-term plans. The second 
plan was based on the general guidelines drawn by the report of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Also, the 

_ 

An Interview with J. B. Sutcliffe, Engineering Consultant. 
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drafting of the fourth plan came as a result of the report of Lord 
Salter. Other factors which motivated the drafting of a new plan 
were the availability of revenues in excess of estimates and a re¬ 
organization such as the creation of the Ministry of Development. 

The participants in this process, i. e. , formulating a plan, 
were the members of the Board plus the Office of the Economic 
Advisor. The latter was responsible for identifying and measuring 
the effects of the suggested plan on the economy. 

Abdul Majid Mahmoud, the Minister of Development in 1955 
described vividly the process of planning as practiced by the Board:^ 

A budget could be based on revenues estimates regard¬ 
less of the 'real' needs of the country or it could be 
based on the 'real* needs without considering the amount 
of revenues. As for us we made use of the two methods. 

We formulated the program on the bases of needs (using 
a priority scale) and then we tried to balance these needs 
(by taking off the least needed projects) with available 
revenues. 


The final form of the general plan must indicate the total 
cost of the plan, and the actual or approximate cost of each project 
divided over the years of the plan. An attached memorandum must 
dwell on its justifications, its economic consequences, the expected 
increase in national income and the method of implementation for 


24 . 


Chamber of Deputies Records, Session 15 (1955), p. 508. 
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, 25 

each year. 

Authorization 

The plan was first sent to the Council of Ministers. The 
political members on the Board played an important role in selling 
the plan to the whole Council. After securing the approval of the 
Council, the plan was then sent to Parliament. The plan was received 
first by the Chamber of Deputies, and as the case in any draft law 
sent to it by the executive branch, the plan was referred to the 
specialized committee for study and appraisal. The responsible 
committee in this case was the Finance Committee whose membership 
was made approximately of 45 deputies. Not all members were with 
suitable knowledge or experience to deal intelligently with the subjects 
brought under consideration. To help in its task, the committee 
could ask any of the members of the Board or any other person whose 
opinion may be enlightening to attend its meetings. In these meetings, 
the planners were given the chance to defend their plans. In dis¬ 
cussing these plans and preparing its reports, the Committee did not 
waste much time. In the case of the 1956 plan, it completed its task 
within three meetings. After its completion, the report of the 

25! 

Article 12, Law No. 27 of 1953. 
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Committee was distributed among the members of the Chamber, a 
number of days before the date set for discussion. On that date, the 
Minister of Development (before 1953 it was the Minister of Finance) 
presented the plan. In defending the plan, the Minister concentrated 
usually on the benefits that the plan was expected to yield. In their 
commentaries, deputies stressed two aspects, the general objectives 
of the plan and whether it satisfied the needs of their constituencies. 

Before 1953, no one was named responsible for the activities 

of the Board before Parliament. However, the by-laws of the Chamber 

allowed for a representative of the Board to attend its meetings and 

answer for the Board's activities. The 1953 law made the Minister 

of Development the responsible agent before Parliament. This was 

far from a perfect solution; the Minister had a single vote in the Board 

where decisions were taken by the majority and even if he disagreed 

with the decision of the majority, the Minister was still held res- 

27 

ponsible by Parliament. 

In sanctioning the plan, the Chamber voted on global sums 
for the main categories of expenditure. This implied that provisions 

26 ^ 

Chamber of Deputies Records, The Ordinary Session for 
the Year 1952-53 (Remarks of Deputy Abdul Rahman Al-Jalili), p. 684. 
27. 

Baqir Al-Hasni, "The Development Programme and its 
Finance", Al-Tujara , VXII, No. 3 (1954), p. 106. 
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for particular projects as well as the division of expenditure among 

the years of the plan were legally endorsed. However, according to 

the 1951 law (Article 35), "the Development Board may spend the 

amounts allowed. . . and should there remain any of the provisions and 

for any one of the years, the Board may have them added up to the 

following year or years; also (Article 5) that the Board might with 

the approval of the Minister of Finance, effect reappropriations within 

28 

the provisions of the Articles of the same vote. " 

Finally, the plan must receive the authorization of the Senate. 
The Senate may decide to approve the plan or return it to the Chamber 
with its suggested amendments. Neither of the two houses could 
effect any changes on the plans except when the Senate asked that two 
chapters of the 1956 plan be included under one chapter. 

Decisions for Execution 

The execution of an approved project required the making of 
a number of decisions. When a decision to begin the implementation 
of a project was taken, the consulting firm will then proceed to 
prepare the specifications for the project. In some cases, especially 
major projects, the Board resorted to a double-checking procedure. 

2*T 

Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq; A Plan of Action, 

pp. 126-127. 
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For example, specifications for the Dokan Dam, prepared by Binnie 

Deacon & Gourley, a British engineering firm, were referred to 

three international experts in the field of dams, for a second opinion. 

The three experts of American, British and French nationalities 

visited the recommended site of the project, studied the specifications, 

and then submitted their suggestions. A similar procedure was 

29 

followed in the case of the Aski-Mosul dam. This served two pur¬ 
poses, namely checking on the specifications of the consulting firm 
and assuring the public of the profound base on which major develop¬ 
ment decisions were made. 

The approved specifications were then put in the form of a 
tender and an advertisement of the tender was made by the Board. 
Sealed copies of this were kept in the offices of the Board, the 
Ministry and Iraqi embassies abroad. Contractors were allowed a 
period of 3 to 6 months during which they could submit their bids. 

When received these were sent to the consulting firm for appraisal 
and a report including the recommendation of the consulting firm 
was then submitted to the Board through the technical section. The 
consulting firm may find that none of the received offers deserved 
a favourable recommendation. This happened in the case of the 

29 ^ 

Development Board, Annual Report on the Activities of 
the Development Board (1952-53) , pp. 6-7. 
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bitumen refinery and as a result of incomplete specifications prepared 
by the Ministry of Economy and included in the tender. The Board 
asked the consulting engineers who reviewed the offers to prepare 
new specifications and a new tender. 30 Before a contract was 
awarded, offers were reviewed by the technical section, the Steering 
Committee and the Board, a process which consumed several months. ^ 

Execution of a Board's project was entrusted to a government 
department or a private company. The appropriate technical section 
and the consulting firm supervised the process of execution. The 
technical section was expected to render all the help that the contractor 
may need in importing his machinery and equipment and in settling 
disputes that may arise between the contractor and local offices or 
citizens. In the meantime, the consulting firm prepared and trained 
Iraqis to manage and operate the project after its completion. When 
completed, the project was assigned to the appropriate Ministry for 
operation and maintenance. At such a point, the responsibility of 
the Board ended. 

According to Lord Birdwood, the Board "was feeling its way 
forward to the right answer for its operation through trial and error. 

30 . 

Development Board, Annual Report on the Activities of 
the Development Board (1952-53), p. 27. 
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Al-Jalili, Al-(Pmar fi Al-Iraq: Siasat Al-®mar wa Ahdafuhu 

wa Munjazatuhu , p. 222. 
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In other words, the Board's decision-making capacity was enhanced 
by the lessons gained from its own experience. The roads program 
could serve here as an example; the first years of operation produced 
improper roads which prompted the Board to make the following 
decisions: 

1. Appoint a new head for the Second Technical Section. 

2. Satisfy the Section's need for qualified engineers. 

3. Commission new studies and surveys. 

4. Correct a previous tendency to accept the lowest offers 
regardless of other factors. ^3 


Public Relations: Selling the Decisions to the People 

The role of public relations in the life of organizations cannot 
be understated. This was even more important in the case of an 
organization like the Development Board which came into existence 
and operated within a hostile environment. For example, the Board 
was the first on the list of 'imperialist tools' when the government 
was accused of consorting with imperialist powers. Also, after the 
government joined the Baghdad Pact, the Board was accused of plan¬ 
ning its roads, bridges and airports program in accordance with the 
strategic requirements of the Pact. 34 


33. 

Mr. Sutcliffe, an Interview. 

34. 

For discussing such programs, the Board formed a special 
committee in which representatives from the ministries of Defense, 
the Interior, and Public Works and Communications were included* 
Chamber of Deputies Records, Session 15 (1956) (Remarks of Dhia Jafar, 
Minister of Development), p. 649. 
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Before 1955, the public relations of the Board were neglected. 
Information on the Board's activities were scarce and little could be 

assembled from parliamentary debates, newspapers' articles, the 

annual reports of the Board and the few statements issued by the 

Director General of Guidance. In his report. Lord Salter emphasized 

the need for creating a public relations office within the Board and 

"that the Annual Reports required by the present law should be more 

punctually prepared and in such a way as to give a much more 

information and intelligible account of actual progress than the reports 

hitherto published have done. " 35 Salter's advice was received with 

enthusiasm. In the Address from the Throne, on the 1st of December 

1956, the following statement revealed the newly- acquired status of 

36 

public relations among government activities: 

The government attention has been directed to the value 
of public relations and its effect, home and abroad, and 
as a result it now feels the need to create a ministry 
for guidance and information on modern bases. 

A ministry with such responsibilities was eventually created in 
April 1958. 

With regard to the Board, a public relations program was 
35. 

Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq : A Plan of Action, p 


. 10. 
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Al-Hasni, Tarikh Al-Wizarat Al-lraqia, X, p. 45 
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launched in 1956. This included mainly the designation of a week in 
April as a Development Week in which projects were initiated or 
inaugurated and the opening of a Development Fair in Baghdad where 
pictures and miniature models illustrated the projects of the Board. 
Representatives from neighbouring countries and Arab countries were 
invited to attend these weeks. 

A representative from the Ministry of Development participated 
in the work of the Steering Board of the Directorate of Guidance and 
Broadcasting. The broadcasting station prepared a weekly program, 
"Iraq in Progress", which surveyed the progress of work in develop¬ 
ment projects. The Information Bureau of the American Embassy in 

37 

Baghdad supervised the technical production of this program. A 
weekly program, with the same title and subject, was projected in 

cinemas and the television. 

The Board's Accounts 

In addition to the built-in controls over the financial trans¬ 
actions of the Board, there were final audits prepared by certified 
auditors. In 1951, there were only two auditing firms operating m 

3 ?! 

The Ministry of Defence, Muhakmat Al-Mahkama 
Al-Askaria, A1 Ulia Al-Khasa (" Trials of the Special Supreme 
Military Court") Vol. Ill, 1959, PP* 739-41. 
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the country, Saba and Woodman, and the Council of Ministers chose 
Saba Company to audit the Board's accounts. In 1953, this responsi¬ 
bility was entrusted to the office of the Comptroller General which 

38 

audited government accounts. The results of these audits were 
presented in annual reports to Parliament. 

In preparing its projects and drafting development plans, the 
Board faced many difficulties. Studies and surveys were lacking 
and due to the slowness of the administration, execution fell behind 
schedule. Nevertheless, the Board produced enough development 
decisions to keep the process going. 


38. 

Chamber of Deputies Records, The Ordinary Session for 
the Year 1952-53 (Remarks of Ali Mumtaz, Minister of Finance), 
p. 690. 



CHAPTER IV 


DECISION-MAKING: OUTPUT 


In the process of development, one can discern three basic 
elements:* 

1. A definition of the goals. 

2. The accumulation of a number of alternative courses of 
action which "might bring actual reality into close 
correspondence with ideal reality. " 

3. The selection and execution of a course of action. 

A definition of the goals is usually provided by the political 
authority. In Iraq, this took the form of a general statement 
emphasizing 'the mobilization of the country's resources and the 
embitterment of its people's standard of living. ' Economists were 
left with the task of translating these goals into more concrete terms. 

The second step in this process depends to a large extent on the 
first. For without a clear definition of the goals, it would be even ■? 
more difficult for planners to come out with alternative courses of 
action or strategies. Development literature distinguishes between 
a grand strategy which "refers to the relationship between sectors. 


1 . 

Abdul Wahab A. Attar, "Strategic Dimensions of Develop¬ 
ment Planning with Particular Reference to Morocco and the United 
Arab Republic (unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation, University of 
Michigan, 1970), p. 31. 
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industries, and different aspects of the economy as they advance in 

the process of development, " and specific strategies which "involve 

some specific courses of action that represent important choices in 

2 

the process of development. " 

Development students have disagreed on whether development 
should proceed via balanced or unbalanced growth. If growth does 
not start everywhere, advocates of the balanced growth strategy 
argue, imbalances are certain to occur. In this case, while the 
modern sector propagates the virtues of investment, the traditional 
sector "secretes attitudes and actions that will in effect corrode and 
undermine the country's economic progress. " Moreover, if the 
pace of development is not maintained the same in all sectors, the 
process of development may run into supply difficulties. That is 
why advocates of this strategy recommend that before any investments 
are put in industry, social overhead capital requirements such as 
transportation and power supply must be satisfied. Balanced growth 
can also solve demand problems. According to this model, a 
number of industries are created which "will be each other's clients 
through the purchases of their workers, employees and owners. " 4 

l. 

Attar, "Strategic Dimensions of Development Planning with 
Particular Reference to Morocco and the United Arab Republic", pp. 6-7. 
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Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic Development, p. 10. 
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According to Hirschman, the balanced growth strategy suffers 
from acute contradictions which render it inapplicable. For, while 
it suggests the superimposition of a modern sector over a traditional 
base, it neglects availability of skills necessary for such a task. 

"It is altogether inconceivable that a one-floor economy could set up 
such a 'second floor' with its own sources on limited help from abroad; 
without thorough foreign colonization the task would seem to be hope¬ 
less. If a country were ready to apply the doctrine of balanced 
growth, then, it would not be underdeveloped in the first place. 

Advocates of the unbalanced growth strategy maintain that 
tensions and disequilibria "of which profits and losses are symptoms 
in a competitive economy"^ push forward rather than retard the 
process of development. However, this is not true of all situations 
and only under 'certain conditions' the unbalanced growth strategy- 
can be effectively used. Hirschman concludes his discussion of the 
two grand strategies by saying that "It is the experience of unbalanced 

growth in the past that produces, at an advanced stage of economic 

7 

development, the possibility of balanced growth. " 

5 "! 

Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic Development, 

pp. 53-4. 
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Before any choice of strategy can be made, data on the present 
economic situation must be available. Planners may find themselves 
relying upon a small body of data - at least in the beginning. The 
preparation of plans involves the difficult task of producing estimates 
and forecasting future trends and inadequate and unreliable data on 
the present situation can make this even more difficult. "As a 
consequence, realistic national development planning must provide 
for systematic and controlled adjustment, and readjustment of ends 
and means to cope with inevitable deviations from previous estimates, 

g 

predictions and forecasts. " 

To help in the financial and economic aspects of the plan, one 
of the executive members of the Board was to be an expert in 
financial and economic affairs. Studies on the economic consequences 
of the plan were prepared by the Office of the Economic Advisor. 
Unfortunately, the expert position was never filled and the post of 
the Economic Advisor remained vacant throughout the duration of 
the Board. 

With regard to data and research, the Board exhibited a 
strong interest in satisfying its requirements of general and particular 

8 ! 

Saul Katz, A Systems Approach to Development Administra¬ 
tion: A Framework for Analyzing Capability of Action for National 
Development (American Society for Public Administration, 1966), p. 9. 
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studies on the economy, the country's resources, and particular 
development projects. As a result, new studies were continuously 
being completed. To cope with this, flexibility was needed in the 
planning process. This flexibility was provided by the 1953 law which 
allowed the Board to present its proposals for amendments in the 
plan to the Council of Ministers for approval. In this case, the 
authorization of Parliament was not necessary. 

In 1951, the Board prepared its first five-year plan. The 

accumulation of oil royalties and the government interest in proving 

its zeal for development hurried the Board to come out with this 

'premature' plan. It was thought necessary to prepare a plan which 

would allow the Board to begin work on a number of projects that 

q 

did not require further study. 

In preparing its first plan, the Board had to rely upon studies 
that had been either commissioned or prepared by other government 
departments. In addition to the three extensive reports of Sir 
William Willcoeks (1911), the Haigh Commission and that of President 
Mozy, there were the statistical records of the Statistics Bureau in 
the Ministry of Economy, the foreign trade statistics compiled by the 
Custom Department and the several studies prepared by the Irrigation 

_ 

Al-Uzri, "The Development Board: Its Plans and Work", 
Al-Abhath , p. 37. 
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Department, the Directorate of Industry, and the Industrial Bank. 

The first plan, with major allocations going to flood-control 
and irrigation projects, was influenced by the findings and recom¬ 
mendations of the Haigh Commission, also known as the Irrigation 
Development Commission. From 1946 to 1949, the Commission, 
made of ten engineers and 25 surveyors and presided over by Mr. 

F. F. Haigh from the Indian Service of Engineers, elaborated on the 
urgent needs of the country for an irrigation system, flood-control 
schemes, and hydro-electric power projects. The proposals of the 
Commission were included in a 10-year development program of 
flood-control, irrigation extension, and drainage of water-logged 
areas. The implementation of its suggested plan, the report 
estimated, would increase the already cultivated area by 13 million 
donums. ^ 

The second major report which was available to the Board 
was that of President Mozy on the financial situation, published in 
1952. To prepare his report, Mozy travelled widely in Iraq and 
interviewed a large number of prominent politicians and high-ranking 
civil servants. His recommendations emphasized that any attempts 
to industrialize Iraq should be based on Agriculture. Mozy observed 
the wide controversy over the state of land tenure in Iraq; and while 
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his report was in favour of small land holdings, in his recommenda¬ 
tions he advised against the confiscation and distribution of large 
private holdings. He pointed to the need for professional and 
technical schools, and warned that the surplus of graduates in the 
social sciences who were likely to remain unemployed could become 
a serious source of discontent and political agitation. With regard 
to the civil service, the report recommended a reduction in 
numbers, emphasis on specialization and competence in recruitment 
and an increase in the salaries. It indicated that while the cost of 
living index increased by five folds since 1939, the salaries were 
increased by only 50 per cent. Finally, the report emphasized that 
the government should increase its revenues through strict enforce¬ 
ment of the income tax, a tax on agricultural income, and a review 
of oil concessions and agreements. ^ 

In preparing its road-building program, the Board benefited 
from the studies and estimates of an interdepartmental committee 
of government officials which, with the aid of a foreign expert, 
prepared a 10-year road-building program in 1950. The priority 
scale of this plan stressed primarily roads connecting Baghdad with 

TT. 

"The Report of President Mozy", Mujalat Khurfat Tujarat 
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Basra and Kirkuk. Second priority was given to roads between 
centers which had not, and were not expected to have rail connections.^ 


Table 1 


Allocations of the First Plan 
(1951-1955) (in I. D. ) 


Expenditures 

Research and Studies 
Irrigation and Flood-Control 
Roads and Bridges 
Buildings 

Miscellaneous Projects 
Total 


I. D. Revenues 


970,000 
30,044,000 
15, 806, 000 
12,618,000 

6 , 216,000 _ 

65,654,000 95,075,000 


In 1952, the plan of 1951 was amended and a new revised plan 
was issued. This procedure was allowed by the 1950 law and the 
Board argued that there were ample factors justifying these amend¬ 
ments on the first plan. First, oil royalties increased to an 
unexpected level and thus more funds were available for more projects. 
A revision of the revenue schedule was also made necessary by the 
reduction of the Board's share in oil royalties from 100 per cent to 
70 per cent. Second, the first plan covered many projects including 
some for which necessary studies were not yet available. Third, 

TF. 

Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq: A plan for Action, 
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the addition of a sixth year to the duration of the plan became necessary 
since the execution of a good number of the projects was found to require 
more than five years. ^ 

The decision to prepare a new plan was influenced by the 

extensive report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development. The mission of the IBRD, which arrived in 1951 upon 

the request of the Iraqi Government, was asked to investigate the 

possibilities of economic development in the country and to submit 

14 

a report on the following: 

1. A priority scale to help in the proper allocation of 
investment funds among the different sectors and a priority 
scale with regard to projects within a sector. 

2. The volume of funds which could be injected in the 
economy without producing undesirable inflationary 
effects. 

3. Measures, other than investment, which are necessary 
to increase and enhance production. 

4. Financial and monetary policies which must accompany 
the process of development. 

TT. 

Ali Manufi, Hussain Omar and Jawad Hashim, Takiem 
Al-Nimu Al-Iktisadi fi Al-Iraq ( M An Evaluation of Economic Growth 
in Iraq") (Baghdad: The Ministry of Planning, 1970), pp. 204-5. 
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5. Reorganizations and other administrative reforms which 
may have a positive effect on the process of development. 
The report of the IBRD mission, completed in 1952, considered 
all possible avenues of development and submitted recommendations. 
The report was in favour of balanced growth which, it defined, as 
preparing the internal market for industrial consumption by increasing 
agricultural productivity and enhancing the lot of the fallah. In the 
words of Lord Salter, the report of the IBRD "has fulfilled, and will 
doubtless continue to fulfill, a very valuable function in helping to 
give balance and proportion when different projects are being 
considered, and in initiating some of the most useful measures. 

Allocations of the Second Plan (1951-1956) 

The expenditures schedule was divided into six chapters. In 
the first chapter, a new item was included under the title "The 
Preparation and Training of Iraqi Engineers and Technicians" and 
necessary funds were allocated to cover the expenses of students 
specialyzing abroad in engineering and the natural sciences. Upon 
graduation, these were expected to satisfy some of the future needs 
of the Board for engineers and specialists. 

fiT 


p. 4. 


Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq: A Plan of Action, 
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In the second chapter, new irrigation projects were included 
in addition to the projects of the first plan for which more precise 
figures on their cost were now available. The new projects were 
the Bakhma water-storage project on the Greater Zab, a dam on the 
Tigris to benefit from the water of the Bakhma project; and a number 
of irrigation projects in Mosul, Erbil and Basra liwas for which 


studies have not been completed. With regard to the third chapter 
on roads and bridges, the Board estimated that the first plan's 
appropriations were sufficient and that there was no 'pressing need' 
for major changes in those. Under the heading "Public Building" 
new funds were allocated to finance a limited housing program for 
labourers and civil servants. Allocations for the fifth chapter were 


also increased and these were disbursed in the following manner: 

Agricultural Research 1,750,000 

Animal Husbandry and Pastures 1, 250, 000 

Safe Water Supply 4, 100,000 

Extensions in Telegrams and 

telephone Installations 1, 948, 000 


This plan, unlike the first plan, had a separate chapter for 
industrial projects for which a sum of I. D. 31, 050, 000 was alloted. 


Industrial projects were to be executed by either the Board or the 
Industrial Bank. ^ 


16. 

Chamber of Deputies, Report of Director of the Director 
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Table 2 

Allocations by Purpose of the Second Plan 
(1951-56) 


Purpose 


I. D. 


I. Research and Methods (Reorganizations, 
Training Facilities, etc. ) 

n. Irrigation and Flood Control 

III. Roads and Bridges 

IV. Public Buildings 

V. Miscellaneous Projects 

VI. Industrial Projects 


3, 180, 000 
53, 374,000 
26, 766,000 
18,018,000 
22 , 686,000 
31, 050,000 


For the years 1951-1954, less than half of the authorized 
expenditures were actually spent. Actual expenditures increased 
from 33. 4 per cent of the allocations in 1951 to 62. 7 per cent in 1952. 

In the following two years, the percentages were respectively 43. 2 
per cent and 66 per cent. ^ It appears that the ability of the Board 
to function at such a level of investment expenditure was overestimated. 
Another possible reason for actual expenditures falling short of 
allocations was the lack of studies on approved projects. 

The Third Plan 

The third long-term plan of the Board was issued in 1955. It 

__ 

Ali Manufi, Hussain Omar, and Jawad Hashim, Takiem 
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"was drawn up after the new development law of 1953 had created the 
Ministry of Development and after it had become clear that oil 
royalties were surpassing previous expectations. 1,18 The completion 
of a number of studies and surveys brought to the surface 

many facts and estimates about the local potentials which were not 
available when the first two plans were drafted. 

The report on the monetary policy of Iraq was prepared by 

Karl Iverson and two Danish economists in 1953. It outlined the 

necessary conditions for a sound monetary policy in Iraq as being 

a maximum of balance in budgeting, an inflation-proof economic 

progress, and the maintenance of a sufficient reserve of foreign 
19 

currencies. The report advised the Board to plan in accordance 
with the availability of raw materials, technical know-how and skilled 
labour and not of funds. Although the Iverson's report did not fail 
to stress the merits of industrialization, it advised against the 
acceptance of industrialization as the basic strategy for development. 
With regard to the planning function of the Board, the report 
emphasized the 'urgent' need to "attempt a general economic planning 
taking into account both direct and indirect effects of the execution 

is. 

Langley, The Industrialization of Iraq, p. 174. 
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Ali Manufi, Hussain Omar, and Jawad Hashim, Takiem 
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of its projects. 

The British engineering firm, Knappen, Tippets, Abbott and 
McCarthy undertook a study of the expected effects of the increase in 
cultivated land, the introduction of proper drainage systems, and the 
change from the fallow system to heavy cultivation on agricultural 
income. The report of the company estimated that the two rivers 
and their tributaries can provide adequate volumes of water to sustain 
heavy cultivation in 9 million donums of the already cultivated 13 
million donums. It was also estimated that if drainage facilities 
were provided and without a change in the manner of cultivation 
agricultural income would rise by 65 per cent and by five-folds if 
heavy cultivation was used in 9 million donums. 21 In addition to 
these estimates, the K. T. A. M. survey "included a more complete 
reconnaissance of the two river systems, covered some areas not 
previously surveyed (especially the Gharaf), made some important 
modifications, and added much useful details. " 22 

On April 15, 1953, the government commissioned the J. G. 

White Engineering Corporation to investigate current and prospective 
sources of electric power in the country, and to estimate the needs for 

20 ~. 

Karl Iverson, A Report on the Monetary Policy in Iraq , 
(Copenhagen, 1954), p. 112. 
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Al-Uzri, "The Development Board: Its Plans and Work", d 45 
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electric power during the twenty years period ending in 1973. The 
White Corporation submitted its report in September 1954’. The 
report's argument in support of thermal electricity emphasized the 
high cost of hydro-electric plants, the abundance of cheap fuel, and 
the slow increase in consumption of electric power. The report 
calculated future needs for electric power on the basis of an 11 per 
cent per annum rate of growth for the first 15 years and 8 per cent 
for the remainder of the period (1968-1973). To cope with unexpected 
trends, the White Corporation suggested that its estimates be revised 
every three years. ^ 

By the beginning of 1955, the B oard had amassed a number 
of studies and surveys which invited the drafting of a new plan for 
the period 1955-1959. The plan was submitted to Parliament on 
January 31, 1955 and was finally approved in March. The new plan 
employed a new classification of projects in which the execution of 
small projects became the responsibility of government departments. 
According to Qubain, '‘this was a step in the right direction, since on 
the one hand it gives some relief to the administrative machinery of 
the Board and, on the other, it gives the regular departments a sense 

IT. 
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24 

of participation in the development of the country. " 

In comparison with the previous plan, "planned expenditures 
for bridges, roads, and irrigation projects were doubled, and the 
amount for public buildings was more than doubled; hence allocations 
for work to improve agricultural productivity and industrial develop¬ 
ment suffered by comparison. Expected revenues from oil 

royalties, the surplus from the previous plan and 'other revenues' 
were expected to add up to 252. 685 million dinars. A deficit of 
51. 6 million dinars was to be covered by expected increases in oil 
revenues. A sum of 37 million dinars was set aside as a reserve 
fund, a procedure which the previous two plans had neglected. 

Lord Salter found certain deficiencies in the 'form' and 
'policy' of the 1955 program. He observed that the form of presentation 
followed the general outlines set by the 1953 law. Accordingly, the 
plan made no distinction between new projects, projects that were in 
progress, and projects which required further study. The cost of 
each project was divided over the years of the plan. According to 
Lord Salter "it is possible to budget for a year, because such a 
period can be foreseen, or perhaps for six years as a whole because 

24 ^ ~ 

Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-57, p. 45. 
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Table 3 


Revenues and Allocations of the Third Plan (1955-1959) 


Revenues j # q 


70 Per Cent of Oil Revenues 

215, 000, 000 

Miscellaneous Revenues (including unspecified 
'earnings' from the Tharthar loan 

685, 000 

Reserve Fund (the surplus from the previous plan) 

37,000,000 

Expenditures 


Major Projects 

Chapters 1,2- Settlement of the Wadi Tharthar 
loan and Administration Expenses 

5, 450, 000 

Chapter 3 - Irrigation, Drainage & Water 

Storage Projects 

107, 935, 000 

Chapter 4 - Roads and Bridges 

53, 700,000 

Chapter 5 - Airports 

5, 000, 000 

Chapter 6 - Capital Works of the Railways 

15, 500, 000 

Chapter 7 - Buildings, Housing & Resorts 

28, 550, 000 

Chapter 8 - Industry, Quarrying & 

Electrification 

43, 571, 000 

Chapter 9 - Animal Husbandry, Underground 

Water & Land Settlement 

6,475, 000 

Small Projects 


Chapter 10 - Buildings, Bridges, Telecom¬ 

munication & Housing 

37, 250,000 

Chapter 11 - Small Irrigation Projects, Dams, 

Safe Water & General Aerial Survey 


Source: Chamber of Deputies, Report of the Director of the Chamber 
of Deputies on the Ordinary Session for the Year 1954, 
pp. 50-84. 
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what falls behind in one year can be made up later. But to forecast 
what will be spent in each of the six years is impracticable; and to 
purport to do so is only to mislead. » The third criticizm made by 
Salter indicated that projects of the same nature were not placed 
under a single title or vote. For example, housing projects received 
two allocations under two separate votes, and land reclamation 
received three provisions under two votes. 2 ^ 

With regard to the policy of the program, Salter interpreted 
the deficit budgeting of the program as an indicator of the planners' 
expectation for expenditure to fall short of revenues. Moreover, 

Lord Salter observed that the Board's income from oil revenues, 
put by the program at I. D. 215,000,000, was 'probably' under¬ 
estimated; Lord Salter expected this to be at least I. D. 250, 000, 000. 
He argued that an accurate estimation of the revenues would have 
allowed the Board to include more projects in its program. 27 

A fourth plan, in the form of an amendment on the law of the 
third plan (No. 43 of 1955), was presented to Parliament in less than 
a year after the authorization of the third plan. The Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber studied the plan in three sessions and submitted 
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Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq: A Plan for Action 
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its report and recommendations on May 19, 1955. The program 
received the Chamber's authorization on May 23. The explanatory note 
of the program listed two reasons for drafting this program, namely, 
the increase in oil revenues beyond expectations and the completion 
of new studies. 

Two important studies influenced the form and allocations of 
the new plan. These were the general report of Lord Salter and the 
industrial survey of Arthur D. Little Corporation. In 1954, the 
Board requested Lord Salter to investigate the plans of the Board and 
to submit recommendations on the timing and balance of future 
projects. In Salter's words, his task involved "in the first instance 
a study of the development program at present legally operative and 
of subsequent proposals already made to modify it; and of the main 
reports already furnished by specialized experts on different spheres 
of the Board's work. His report, published in 1955, considered 

the rich alluvial planes and the available water resources as the 
major raw materials for development in Iraq. Accordingly, the 
completion of irrigation and drainage systems for the whole country 
would lay the basic infrastructure for development. While he maintained 
that industry should expand beyond its existing boundaries in 1955, 

28 . 
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Lord Salter emphasized that this expansion should be properly timed 
to avoid overrunning the local supply of skilled labour. 

With regard to planning, Salter suggested that the Board 
should allow government departments and local government the 
opportunity to participate in the preparation of plans. This participa¬ 
tion would cover suggestion, initiation, and evaluation of projects. 

This would ultimately leave the Board with the function of general 
economic planning. 

The presentation of the plans for authorization should indicate 
"only global sums for each of the main categories of development. " 
Although the distribution of funds among projects would be included 
on an attached explanatory note, this should not be voted on. This 
would provide the Board with the necessary leeway for its operations. 
Lord Salter also complained cf the inadequate reporting system and 
suggested that the annual reports should translate more vividly the 
progress realized. ^ 

The Board's neglect of the political dimension of its activities 
was a matter of deep concern for Lord Salter. To illustrate the 
importance of the social and political reprecautions of investment 
programs, he argued that concentration of investment in metropolitan 
centers would result in increasing waves of emigration to these centers, 
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aggravating the problem of unemployment and providing political 
agitators and 'subversive' movements with a cause and a context. 
Moreover, the Board cannot survive and achieve its goals without 
the support and enthusiasm of the people. According to Salter, this 
required such measures as a public relations agency and a stress on 
projects with visible benefits. 3 ^ 

A controversy over the suggestions of Salter arose within 
the Board. Al-Jalili, an executive member, regarded the report 
as "dangerous in its orientations, " because it advised against further 
investment in dams and new irrigation projects and favoured a non¬ 
intervention policy toward industry "leaving it at the mercy of 
circumstances. " Some of the Board's members endorsed Salter's 
suggestion while Al-Jalili claimed to have stood firm against it. 

Taha Al-Hashimi, the Vice Chairman of the Board, sympathized with 
Al-Jalili and exercised his authority to shelve Salter's report when 
the 1956 plan was considered. 31 Nevertheless, the form and allocations 
of 1956 plan revealed that Salter's report was a major source for 
guidelines. 


p. 36. 
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The other important survey which influenced the allocations 
of the fourth plan was that of Arthur D. Little on industrial policy. 

The report, published in 1956, was jointly sponsored by the Board 
and the International Cooperation Administration of the United States. 
The Little report "offers a plan for balanced industrial development 
and indicates to the Development Board the industrial opportunities 
that are suitable for immediate and future establishments and the 
measures that must be taken to ensure their success. It is a plan 

for expanding and improving existing industries and for establishing 
,,32 

new ones. 

The report argued against forced industrialization and the 

use of tariff protection and government subsidy for this purpose. 

This, the report warned, might lead to inefficiency and waste. Thus, 

all industrial projects recommended by the report were expected 

to function at a cost "below the landed price of comparable imported 

33 

goods or materials before import duty has been levied. " The report 
was strongly in favour of small industries and in effect was successful 
in directing the attention of planners away from the lure of heavy 
industry. 

JT. 

Arthur D. Little Inc. , A Plan for Industrial Development 
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The report gave considerable attention to the Board's role in 

industrialization. The Board, the report concluded, must carry out 

34 

the following tasks: 

a. To determine whether, to what extent, and with 
what priority the development of specific industries 
fit into its overall program for the economic 
development of the country. 

b. To determine the approximate dimensions of the 
project in terms of investment and location. 

c. To decide whether the importance of the project 
in the development program requires that it be 
carried out by Government, or whether it can be 
entrusted to development by private persons. 

d. The setting-up on approving of the organization 
(public authority or joint stock corporation) which 
will be charged with the execution of the project 
from construction to operation and management. 

The newly-acquired interest of the Board in short-term 
projects with visible benefits and geared mainly to satisfy the current 
needs of the population prompted the Board to appoint consulting 
firms for these projects. Priority was first given to housing; 
Dioxiadis, a Greek consulting firm, was asked to investigate the 
housing situation. Eventually, Dioxiadis submitted a tentative housing 
program consisting of a five-year plan with a target of 25, 000 housing 
units and a medium-range plan of several housing developments in 
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urban areas. Throughout the duration of the fourth plan, Dioxiadis con¬ 
tinued to serve the housing program of the Board in its consulting capacity. 

Allocations of the Fourth Plan (1955-1960) 

The fourth plan of the Board was impressive; a sum of 430.7 
million dinars was to be spent by the Board on major capital projects 
while the amount of 69. 3 million dinars was alloted to small projects. 

As for revenues, the Board estimated that its share in oil profits in 
addition to 'other revenues' would amount to I. D. 390, 054, 444. A 
deficit of I. D. 109. 9 million dinars was to be balanced by expected 
increases in oil revenues during the years of the plan. 


Table 4 


The Six-Year Plan (1955-1960) 


Major Projects 

Chapter 1: Administration 

Chapter 2: Irrigation, Drainage k Water Storage 
Projects 

Chapter 3: Roads, Bridges k Ports 
Chapter 4: Buildings 
Chapter 5: Resorts 
Chapter 6: Housing 

Chapter 7: Industry, Mining k Electrification 
Chapter 8: Animal Husbandry, Underground Water Re¬ 
sources k other Agricultural Developments 


I. D. 

7, 350, 000 

153, 754,000 
124, 367,692 
37, 189,000 
2,580,000 
24, 085, 000 


67,119,217 


Small Projects 

Chapter 9: Buildings, Roads, Health & Housing Projects 59,375,000 
Chapter 10: Miscellaneous Projects 9,007,327 

Source: Chamber of Deputies, Report of the Director of the Chamber 

of Deputies on the Ordinary Session for the Year 1956, pp. 30-31. 
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In this plan, an element of balance is observed between long 
term 'brick and mortar' development projects and short-range projects 
to satisfy the basic needs of the population for proper housing 
(I. D. 24 million compared to nothing in the first plan), hospitals, 
and drinking water. Unlike the previous plans, this plan shifted the 
emphasis from the initiation of new projects to the completion and 
maintenance of projects completed or under progress. ^ 


Table 5 


A Comparison of Allocations by Sector of the Four Plans 
(in Percentage of Total) 


First Second Third Fourth 


Purpose 

Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

1. Flood Control, Irrigation 
and Drainage Projects 

45 

42. 5 

37.6 

33.6 

2. Industry, Mining & 
Electrification 

_ _ 

20 

14. 3 

13.4 

3. Public Buildings 

21 

13. 3 

20 

24. 6 

4. Roads, Bridges & Ports 

24 

18.7 

24. 4 

24. 9 


Source: Ferhang Jalal, The Role of Government in the Industrialization 
of Iraq 1950-1965 (London: Frank Class, 1970), pp. 33, 47. 
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In all of the plans of the Board, agriculture was given the 
highest priority. The preliminary efforts of the Board were almost 
totally assigned to flood-control projects. The completion of major 
flood-control projects in Habbaniyah and Tharthar allowed the 
Board to pursue more vigorously its investment programs for trans¬ 
portation as well as irrigation and drainage projects. The share of 
industry and electrification increased considerably, especially after 
the completion of the White and Little reports. However, the 
specialists reports discouraged the Board from investing in industrial 
schemes for which there were no local raw materials, skills or 
domestic market. The fourth and final plan of the Board revealed 
a strong trend in favour of short-term projects with visible benefits 
such as housing, hospitals and drinking water installations. 



CHAPTER V 


BOARD ACHIEVEMENTS 

An organization is said to be 'successful' if it can achieve 
its prescribed goals. In the case of a personnel organization or an 
auditing office, the realization of the goals, i. e. , the recruitment 
of an employee on the preparation of a profit/loss account may be 
part of the daily routine. The fulfillment of such goals may en¬ 
counter delays, in other words loss in time, money, and efforts, 
without causing general alarm in the over-all organization, namely 
society. However, the development organization does not belong to 
this category of organizations. To begin with, such an organization 
performs complex functions which involve a minimum of routine. 
Moreover, if delays are encountered, the resulting consequences 
in terms of time, money and efforts would be grave and would 
probably cause general alarm. 

This contrast is brought up to illustrate the fact that a 
development organization is not only expected to achieve its goals 
but also to do so at the least cost and within the shortest period of 
time possible. This may explain why in the discussion of a develop¬ 
ment organization more attention tends to concentrate on problems 
and limitations than on achievements. In pursuing its objectives. 
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the Development Board encountered numerous problems, and yet it 
was able to initiate and implement a rewarding development scheme. 
The achievements of the Board were numerous and pertained to 
every field of development activity. 

Before discussing development projects, the Board's con¬ 
tribution toward the proper administration of these projects must be 
outlined. The Board, after putting large sums of money and tre¬ 
mendous efforts in these projects, was expected, and naturally, 
to show concern over their fate after completion. Different organi¬ 
zational arrangements were forwarded by the technical studies 
submitted to the Board. One of these was to simply assign the 
completed project to the specialized government department. Another 
recommended arrangement was to establish a public authority to 
operate and manage the project. Those who resented government 
domination of the economy warned that government management of 
these projects would probably de-emphasize the profit motive. They 
suggested that projects for which the private sector could provide 
the necessary finance and expert administration should be trans¬ 
ferred to private hands, either immediately or within the shortest 
time possible. As shown in the following paragraphs, the Board 
opted for different organizational arrangement depending on the 
nature of the projects and the available accommodations in the 
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private and public sectors. 

Administration by a Government Department 

All flood-control projects, executed under the supervision of 
the First Technical Section, were assigned upon completion to the 
Irrigation Department in the Ministry of Agriculture. The Depart¬ 
ment then became responsible for the operation and maintenance of 
these projects. The ability of the Department to supervise major 
flood-control and irrigation projects as well as the control of irrigation 
facilities all over the country was overestimated. 

The neglect of maintenance proved to be a recurring factor 
behind the deterioration of the state of roads constructed by the 
Board. When work was finished on a road, the department of Public 
Works under the Ministry of Communication and Public Works 
assigned the road (except for segments within municipal jurisdiction) 
to one of its field mobile units for periodic checking and maintenance. 
This was more than what these units were equipped to handle. 
Consequently, segments of the Hilla-Najaf road had to be resurfaced 

because of inadequate maintenance. 

Administration by a Public Authority 

Industrial projects which were expected to work on profit¬ 
making bases were attached to the Ministry of Economy in the form 
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of public authorities. The setting of short-term goals and internal 
decisions were made by an appointed board of managers. Part of 
the working capital was provided by the Board. In some cases, the 
appointment of foreign managers was resorted to in order to com¬ 
pensate for the lack of Iraqi managers qualified in the required fields. 

Settlement Projects 

After the Miri Land Settlement Agency came under the tutelage 
authority of the Ministry of Development, the Development Board 
became the 'data bank 1 as well as the source of finance for the Agency's 
settlement projects. The scheme of the Agency was to provide every 
new settlement with an administrative field office, a guidance office 
to instruct the settlers in the merit and use of machinery and 
fertilizers, and marketing and credit cooperatives. 

Except in the case of settlement projects, the Board exercised 
no formal control over its finished projects once they were assigned 
to a government department or set up as a public authority. In¬ 
formally, the Board remained a potential pres sure-making factor 
in the administration of these projects through the supply of loans 
and expert opinion. 

The following discussion of the development projects is not 
a mere listing of these projects. As far as the available data 
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permit, it is attempted to be a study of the benefits these projects 
were expected to yield and the problems of decision-making and 
execution. 

Agriculture 

In the case of agriculture, the Board interpreted agricultural 
development as the attainment of the following objectives: 1 

1. Curbing the seasonal floods of the twin rivers. 

2. Provision of adequate volumes of water for summer 
irrigation. 

3. Diversification of summer and winter crops to enhance 
the fellah income. 

4. Removing excessive salt by installing drainage systems. 

5. Providing every landless fellah with a fertile piece of land. 

6. Introducing mechanization and the use of fertilizers in 
agriculture. 

Priority was given to flood-control projects; the annual floods of 
the two rivers were causing heavy damages to property and crops. 

By 1956, the Board has stopped the threat of floods and was able then 
to shift the emphasis to irrigation and drainage projects. 

The Tharthar Project 

The first part of this project was completed in 1956. It 

r ’ 

Al-Jalili, Al-Omar fi Al-Iraq: Siast Al-Omar, wa Ahdafuhu 
wa Munjazatuhu , p. 225. 
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included the construction of a dam on the Tigris, a canal to transfer 
water from the Tigris to the Tharthar depression, and an earthen 
dam extending from the Tigris to the depression. Contracts for 
this part were awarded to Ed Zublin, a German Company, and the 
British Company, Balfour Beatty. By 1956, the cost of the completed 
part exceeded 16 million dinars. The Tharthar project can divert 
more than half of the Tigris capacity during flood periods to the 
Tharthar depression, the capacity of which is 67 million cubic meters. 
Sufficient quantities could be diverted from the project to the ancient 
Ishaki river to irrigate an area of approximately 0. 5 million donums. 
The Tharthar project was conceived of primarily as a flood-control 
project with the provision that if the water level reaches a certain 
height, it will be used to compensate for the Tigris or the Euphrates 
seasonal shortages in water. In 1972, work on connecting the 
depression with the Euphrates began. 

Habbanyah Project 

The basic structures of this project were completed before 
the creation of the Development Board. The Board enlarged the 
capacity of the Habbanyah Lake to 3. 2 billion cubic meters and opened 
Sin A1 Thiban channel to provide the Euphrates with additional 

The cost of these additions to the 


quantities of water in summer. 
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project amounted to 4. 5 million dinars. 

The Habbanyah project was thought adequate to curb the 

ordinary floods of the Euphrates. With regard to the Tigris, however, 

it was found that the Tharthar project was effective only in the case 

of a flow not exceeding 3, 500 cubic meters per second and if this 

coincided with a flood in Adhaim river, the resulting flood would be 

uncontrallable. Moreover, a flood in both the Tigris and the Dyala 

2 

rivers may cause serious damages in the Kut liwa. These facts led 
the Board to consider the building of two more dams: the Dokan dam 
on the Lesser Zab and the Darbandi Khan dam on the Dyala river. 

For the Dokan dam, a site 60 km north-west of Sulaymania 
was chosen. The dam, built at a cost of 13 million dinars, is a 
monument extending 108 meters in height and 325 meters in length. 

Its construction consumed more than 0. 5 million cubic meters of 
concrete. It was designed as a flood-control and irrigation project 
with facilities to produce hydro-electric power. Its water storage 
capacity, 6. 8 billion cubic meters can sustain heavy cultivation in 
1. 3 million donums of new land in Erbil, Kirkuk and Dyala liwas. 

The Darbandi Khan dam is located on the Dyala river, a 
tributary of the Tigris. The dam was designed with a capacity of 

2 . 

Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq; A Plan of Action, 

p. 180. 
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3. 5 billion cubic meters to check the flood threat of the Dyala river 
and to irrigate more than 1. 5 million donums. Its designwas adapted 
to facilitate electric power generation in the future. The cost of the 
project was expected to exceed 17 million dinars. ^ 

The completion of the flood-control projects was expected to 
provide 13. 7 billion cubic meters for irrigation purposes. In addition, 
the Board undertook the execution of a number of irrigation projects 
on the two rivers. The major irrigation projects were the Hilla 
Canal System, the Greater Musayyib and the Shamiyah Canal Projects 
on the Euphrates and the Gharraf Canalization on the Tigris. 

A sum of 10 million dinars was alloted by the Board (in its 
1955 program) to extension work in the Hilla Canal. This and the 
extension of the Babil Canal would allow the cultivation of 400, 000 
donums of public land. 

The Board began work on extending and enlarging the Greater 
Mussayyib Canal in 1953. By 1956, the canal was extended to 50 km 
in length and 12 lateral canals were opened. An area of 250, 000 
donums of new land, provided with drainage facilities, was ready 
for distribution to landless peasants in November 1956.^ 

T. 

Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq; 1950-1957 , pp. 68-9. 

4. 

Development Board Publications, Speech of Prime Minister 
Nuri As-Said on the Occasion of the Development Week in 1956 
(Baghdad: Ani Press, 1956), p. 12. 
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The Shamiyah, a branch of the Euphrates, irrigates the rice¬ 
growing area in the Shamiyah and Ghammas qadas. Due to an 
erosive action, lowering the bed of the river, the distribution of 
water becomes very difficult. A major regular was installed at the 
cost of 250, 000 dinars. 

The major irrigation project on the Tigris was the Gharraf 
Canalization. The Gharraf, a canal extending from the Tigris, 
irrigates an area of 3,000,000 donums. To regulate the water 
utilization in this area, a number of regulators were installed on the 
main canal and its two branches the Bad'a and the Shatrah. ^ Work 
on this project was still in progress when the Board's activities came 
to a halt. 

The irrigation projects, completed by the Board, were all 
provided with drainage systems. Studies prepared by the Board 
indicated that the principal factor behind the low yield of agricultural 
land in the country was the wide lack of drainages. The Board assumed 
the responsibility for providing agricultural areas, that were under 
cultivation by private owners, with drainage systems. As the 
following table illustrates, the Board's investment in this sector 
was productive. 

T. 

Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq: A Plan of Action, 

p. 184. 
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Table 1 

A List of Drainage Systems Completed or Initiated by the 
Board and the Areas Served 


Name of Project 

The Musayyib Project Drains 

The Dujailah Project 

The Saqlawiya Drain 

The Tuwairij Drain 

The Baquba Drain 

The Hawija Settlement 

The Shamiyah Outfall 


Area Served 
(in donums) 

Date of 

Completion 

335,000 

1956 

25,000 

1955 

166,000 

1957 

31,000 

1957 

11, 800 

1956 

34, 337 

(until July 1958 work 

990,000 

(was in progress 


Source: Fahim Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-57, (London: 
Atlantic Books, 1958), pp. 77-8. 


As a result of the Board's activities, vast areas of miri 
(public) land was reclaimed. Instead of registering these areas in 
the names of wealthy landowners as used to happen in the past, the 
government set these aside for distribution to landless peasants. 

Some of the land settlement projects were supplied with field missions 
to instruct the new owners in the modern methods and techniques of 


cultivation. 
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Table 2 

Land Settlement Projects 


Average Area 


Name of Project 

Number of 
Holdings 

Number of 

Beneficiaries 

Per Holding 
(in donums) 

Total 

Area 

Dujaila 

2864 

14,320 

100 

373,990 

Hawija 

394 


70 

34,337 

Shahrzur 

516 


70 

36,000 

Latifiya 

765 

2, 325 

50 

23,250 

Makhmur 

252 


30-100 

32,126 

Greater Musayyib 



66. 3 

251, 000 

Sinjar 

7, 870 

32,350 

100-150 1, 

568,750 

Hilla 


600 



Delaim 

_ _ 

130 

_ _ 

_ _ 


Source: Khali Kana, Al-lraq: Amsuhu wa Qaduhu ("Iraq: Its Yesterday 
and Tomorrow") (Beirut, 1966), pp. 242-53; Fahim Qubain, 
The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-57 (London: Atlantic Books, 
1958), p. 98. 


Industry 

Despite of the shortage in skills and the lack of an industrial 
base, the Board undertook long-term planning to industrialize the 
country. The preliminary steps proved to be the most difficult; 
only a fraction of the first and second plans' allocations was actually 


spent. 
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Table 3 

Planned Investment Compared to Actual Expenditures in the 

Expenditures 


81,429 
460,965 
2,045,185 
900,000 
5,000,000 
8 , 600,000 
11, 900, 000 


Source: Ali A1 Manufi, Hussain Omar and Jawad Hashim, An 

Evaluation of Economic Growth in Iraq, II (The Ministry 
of Planning, 1970), p. 219; Ferhang Jalal, The Role of 
Government in the Industrialization of Iraq 1950-1965 , 
(London: Frank Cass, 1972), pp. 66-67. 


The Board distinguished between industries that can be 
attempted by the government and industries that the private sector 
can undertake with a limited help from government. The Board 
assumed full responsibility for the first kind. Moreover, the Board 
encouraged and financed the Industrial Bank's participation in 
industrial ventures. 6 Only projects of the first kind will be discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 


6 . •• 

jalal, The Role of Government in the Industrialization of 

Iraq 1950-1965, p. 89. 


Case of Industry 

Year Allocations (in I, D. ) 


1951 

50,000 

1952 

3,000,000 

1953 

5,000,000 

1954 

6,000,000 

1955 

4,100,000 

1956 

17,000,000 

1957 

16,000,000 

1958 

11,000, 000 
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Bitumen Refinery at Qayarah 

The Bitumen refinery was built by the American Company 
Lummus at a cost of 2. 2 million dinars. The refinery, with a pro¬ 
ductive capacity of 60,000 tons per year, produced asphalt at a cost 
of 8 dinars per ton while an imported ton of asphalt was purchased 
locally for 30 dinars. The government found out after completing 

the project that the local market cannot absorb more than one-third 

7 

of the refinery's capacity. 

Cotton Textile Mill 

In 1951, the International Bank report estimated that the total 
capacity of all the functioning textile mills did not satisfy more than 
25 per cent of Iraq's need for cotton textiles. As a solution, the 
report suggested that the Industrial Bank should finance the necessary 
increase in the productive capacity of private textile mills. However, 
the Board neglected the IBRD suggestion and set out to build a new 
mill in Mosul. The construction of the mill, at a cost of more than 
four million dinars, was completed in 1957. The mill, which processed 
locally-cultivated cotton, produced 20-25 million yards of cotton 
textiles per year. After a trial period, the mill was put under the 

T. 

Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-57, p. 170. 
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authority of the Ministry of Economy which appointed a board of 
directors to administer it. The Board provided the mill-with a capital 
of 0.25 million dinars. 

Cement Factories 

The Board was concerned with providing adequate quantities 
of cement for the construction of dams. A decision was taken to 
satisfy needs for cement by investing in cement plants; the two cement 
factories (in Sarjanar and Hamam A1 A1 il commenced production in 
1957, and 1959 respectively. The locations of both factories were 
suitable since both were close to either planned or under-construction 
dams. The availability of raw materials in the vicinity was also 
taken into consideration. Commenting on the Board's cement plants, 
Al-Uzri observed that while the cost of one of the Board's cement 
plants (annual capacity 350 tons) amounted to three million dinars, 
a private concern built a cement factory with an annual capacity of 

g 

750 tons for only two million dinars. 

Sugar Factory 

Imports of sugar increased from 81, 000 tons in 1950 to 
141, 000 tons in 1956. Nevertheless, the IBRD report advised against 

"The Speech of Abdul Karim Al-Uzri, The Minister of 
Finance", Al-Amal January 26, 1958. 
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local production of sugar since the two basic raw materials were not 
cultivated locally. The Board, however, ignored this and initiated 
a number of experimental farms for cultivating sugar beet in the northern 
liwas. Good harvests in 1952 and 1953 prompted the Board to ask a 
consulting firm to prepare a detailed study on a sugar factory. The 
consulting firm recommended the construction of two sugar factories 
in Mosul and Sulaimaniya. The plant was designed to extract 
10, 000 tons of sugar per year from sugar beets during the first years 
of operation and since this was below the production capacity of the 
plant, an additional 25, 000 tons of imported sugar could be refined 
annually. The report of Arthur D. Little had other reasons to 
disapprove of the project; its timing coincided with the beginning of 
production in the cotton textile mill. The two projects, both located 
in Mosul, were expected to create conflicting demands on farmers in 
the area. ^ It was estimated that more than 25 per cent of the irrigated 
area in Mosul must cultivate sugar beets in order to satisfy the 
factory's requirements. 

Dawra Oil Refinery 

In 1951, the Ministry of Economics endorsed the suggestion 

9 . 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. , A Plan for Industrial Development 
in Iraq , p. 245. 
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of an American company to build an oil refinery with a yearly capacity 
of one million ton. The Government .Agency for Oil Refineries 
received a loan of 6 million dinars from the Board to finance the 
project. The refinery was completed in 1955 at a cost of 10. 5 million 
dinars. The location of the refinery was the subject of a long dis¬ 
cussion between the Minister of Economics, Abdul Majid Mahmoud 
and Ahmad Al-Naqib, a deputy from Basra. While the Minister 
insisted that Baghdad was the best location since its inhabitants con¬ 
sumed 40 per cent of Iraq's total consumption of oil products, 

Al-Naqib argued that it would cost less to build the refinery near 
the oil fields in either Basra or Kirkuk. 10 As a result of the increase 
in local consumption of oil products, a plan was put in 1956 to increase 
the capacity of the refinery. This was financed by a loan from the 
Board and completed in 1959. 

After 1956, the plans of the Board exhibited increasing 
enthusiasm for industrial projects. The Arthur D. Little report 
included detailed studies on several industrial projects, many of 
which were incorporated in the 1956 plan. These included a natural 
gas project, a wool textile mill, a rayon factory, a paper mill, a 

IcT 

Chamber of Deputies Records, The Ordinary Session for 
the year 1950-51, pp. 604-5. 

Ali Manufi, Hussain Omar and Jawad Hashim, Takiem 
Al-Nimu Al-lktisadi fi Al-Iraq, pp. 217-18. 
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sugar factory and a sulphur extraction plant. Adequate funds were 
also appropriated by the 1956 plan for the construction of three 
electric power plants in Dibbis, Baghdad and Basra. The power plant 
in Dibbis was planned to provide electric power to three northern 
liwas, namely Mosul, Kirkuk and Sulaymania. Its capacity was 
expected to reach 150,000 kw within five years after its completion. 
For the power plant in Baghdad, an initial capacity of 80, 000 kw was 
set by the planners. To cope with future increases in consumption 
of electricity, its capacity could be increased to 200, 000 kw. Con¬ 
tract to provide boilers and turbines for these two plants were 
awarded to two German companies in July 1956. The third plant in 
Basra was designed to generate a maximum of 150, 000 kw. 12 

Roads, Bridges and Public Buildings 

Prior to 1952, there were only 2, 500 km of metalled and 
surfaced roads in the country. The Board completed construction 
on approximately 500 km of first-grade primary roads, i. e. , linking 
major metropolitan centers, and more than 1500 km of roads were 
constructed by local governments and municipalities with funds made 
available by the Board. The average cost of each kilometer of roads 

J. G. White Engineering Co. , Report to the Government of 
Iraq on Power Resources of Iraq, 1954, p. iv. 
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constructed by the Bord, i. e. I. D. 30, 000 was found to be in excess 
of 'normal' cost by I. D. 10,000.^ 


Table 4 


Roads Constructed by the Development 
Board 


Date of 

Length Completion 


Hilla - Najaf 

72 

1956 

Baghdad - Mahmudia 

35 

( 

Hilla - Mahawil 

26 

^ 1957 

Baghdad - Falliya 

57 

| A /^ * 

Tasluja - Dokan 

50 

( 

Baghdad - Hilla (uncompleted parts) 

27 

( 1958 

Basra - Amara 

168 

( 

Hilla - Diwania 

75 

( 

Khadmia Passage 

8 

( 


Source: Abdul Razak Al-Hasni, Tarikh Al-Wizarat Al-Iraqia 
("History of Iraqi Cabinets"), X, (Saida: Arfan Press, 1961), 
pp. 22-3, 50-51, 208-9. 


The communication programs of the Board included also the 
construction of a number of bridges on vital locations. A number 
of airports were built with the Board's money. The funds of the 
Board were also used to finance the construction of major public 


13. 

Mohammed Salman Hassan, Dirasat fi Al-lktisad Al-Iraqi 
("Studies on the Iraqi Economy") (Beirut: Dar Al-Talia, 1966), p. 145. 
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buildings such as the Royal Palace, the Parliament, the University 
Administration and the Student Center. Loans and grants were 
extended to ministries and local governments to finance the building 
of hospitals, schools, infirmaries and police stations. 


Table 5 


Names of Bridges (their Cost and Date of Completion) 
Constructed by the Development Board 



Cost (I. D.) 

Date of 
Completion 

Adhamiya Bridge (Baghdad) 

1,257, 329 

1957 

South Gate Bridge (Baghdad) 

1,600,000 

1957 

Kufa Bridge 

356,865 

1956 

Twairij Bridge 


1956 

Mosul Bridge 

711,617 

1957 

Taq Taq Bridge 

271, 119 

1957 

Amarah Bridge 

801, 744 

1957 

Samawah Bridge 

450,837 

1957 

Nassiriyah Road Bridge 

638,895 

1958 

Baqubah Railway Bridge 

417,670 

1958 

Qurnah Bridge 

— 

1957 


Source: Iraq Development Board, Development Board Publications, 
pp. 21-3. 


Housing 

The report of Lord Salter encouraged the Board to increase 
its expenditures on short-term projects 'geared to satisfy human 
needs'. This implied that the 2, 000 houses built with the Board's 
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funds between 1952 and 1956 were inadequate. The establishment of 
a technical section for housing in 1956 testified to the increasing 
importance of housing on the priority scale of the Board. During 
its first year of operation, the technical section supervised the con¬ 
struction of 100 houses and a number of 'experimental houses' to 
test building materials. By 1958, 2, 400 housing units were built to 
accommodate labourers of the cement factory in Sarjanar and the 
cotton textile mill in Mosul. The Board also began work on a number 
of housing projects in Basra, Kirkuk, and Baghdad. "With few 
exceptions, the houses by cost and type of construction seem to be 
designed for middle and upper-class income groups, mostly govern¬ 
ment employees and officials. Then, too, the houses are mostly 

located in the cities and primarily in Baghdad. Rural areas received 

14 

hardly any benefits of the program until 1957. " 

The Effects of the Board's Programs on the Private Sector 

In preparing the investment schedule, the planners are 
expected to predict and analyze the far-reaching effects of the invest¬ 
ment expenditures on the economy. This is necessary in order to 
avoid negative by-products such as an inflation and to initiate or 


14 . 


Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-57, pp. 247-48. 
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encourage positive trends in the economy, such as an increase in 
the volume of private investment in one of the sectors. However, 
predicting the effects may prove to be an easier task than adjusting 
the plans to produce the desirable effects. Government plans could 
be adjusted within reasonable limits but the problem remains that 
in a free economy like Iraq at the time, the reactions of the private 
sector to the plans could not be controlled. 

The investment expenditures of the Board on dams, roads, 
bridges and public buildings, which received more than 70 per cent 
of the total allocations produced a 'boom' in the building materials 
industry. In 1956, the government issued more than 10,000 building 
licenses, compared to 3,000 in 1951. The difficulties encountered 
in importing sufficient building materials encouraged a number of 
contracting firms to invest in building materials factories. In 
1956/57, a recession in the building and construction activities of 
the Board forced 20 factories to shut down. 15 Enterpreneurs had 
obviously overestimated future needs for building materials. 

The construction activities of the Board had similar effects 
on private investment in cement production. The increase in imports 
of cement, which reached 76,000 tons in 1955, was, to the Board as 

lfT 

Langley, The Industrialization of Iraq, pp. 185-86. 
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well as private enterpreneurs, an incentive to begin local production 
of cement on a major scale. With the production of the planned cement 
factories of the Board geared to the construction of the Dokan, 

Darbandi Khan and Bakhme dams, it was estimated that the Board 
would still require tremendous quantities of cement for other con¬ 
struction activities. On the bases of these indicators, a number of 
enterpreneurs decided to invest their capital in three cement factories. 
In 1957, the total capacity of private cement factories was approximately 
800, 000 tons per year. Although these were producing below capacity, 
marketing difficulties were encountered. What aggravated the situa¬ 
tion was the Board's decision to postpone the construction of the 
Bakhme dam and to use rock fill instead of concrete fill in the 
construction of the Dokan and the Darbandi Khan dams. 1 However, 
these difficulties were soon overcome when the companies, with 
government help in the form of reduced transportation fares by the 
railways and exemption from export tarrifs, were able to find 
external markets for the surplus cement. 

As a result of the Board's activities, the labour force 
increased considerably. The industrial survey of 1954 indicated 

16 ! 

Hassan, Dirasat fi Al-Iktisad Al-Iraqi, p. 137. 
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that the number of employed labourers exceeded 90, 000 compared 

to only 8, 000 labourers in 1951. Although, the majority of these 

were not employed by the Board, the development activities helped, 

17 

directly and indirectly, in providing employment opportunities. 


17. 

Ali Manufi, Hussain Omar and Jawad Hashim, Takiem 
Al-Nimu Al-Iktisadi fi Al-Iraq, pp. 246-47. 



CHAPTER VI 


CRITIQUE OF BOARD ACTIVITIES 

Developing countries share a number of social and economic 
features, such as a low per capita income, a low standard of 
technical and economic education, dependence on natural resources, 
a high death rate and low productivity due to malnutrition and bad 
health conditions. Moreover, there are a number of mental attitudes 
which are characteristic of the 'underdeveloped' personality. Develop¬ 
ment cannot be achieved unless these 'human qualities' are over- 
comed. The following list of such qualities is furnished by Tinbergen: 
"an indifference towards the betterment of one's material condition, 
an aversion to complicated techniques, an inclination to routine 
habits, short-sightedness and a fear of uncertainty, lack of energy, 
and individualism. 1,1 It follows that the development organization 
is expected to come out with strategies to eliminate these features 
and to overcome these human qualities. There is no doubt that 
this is a difficult task and problems are expected to arise. In this 
chapter, the problems faced by the Board as well as the solutions 
that the Board worked out are discussed. 

T. 

Tinbergen, Development Planning, pp. 28-30. 
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In the beginning, the autonomous Board enjoyed considerable 
freedom in deciding on the projects and the methods of execution. 

This, however, ceased to be the case when the Ministry of Develop¬ 
ment was established. Differences in opinion between the Board 
and the Ministry became a frequent obstacle to the decision-making 
process. Qubain notes that "the smooth functioning of its (the Board's) 
operations has become dependent on the ability, goodwill and co¬ 
operation of the Minister of Development, a politician who may 

2 

change with each cabinet. " 

The decision to establish the Ministry seems to rest on a 
frail support. This came mainly from members of parliament who 
demanded that a minister should be made responsible for the develop¬ 
ment activities before parliament. Instead of solving the problem, 
the status of the Minister of Development led to further complications. 
The Minister, who had a single vote on the B oard, was expected to 
defend the Board's decisions though he may not approve of these 

decisions. 

Evaluations of the Board's general role, published after the 
July Revolution of 1958, accused the Board of following a 'reactionary' 
policy which neglected projects that could have resulted in changes 


2 . 


Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq; 1950-57, p. 40 
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in the social structure and the power configuration, especially within 
the agricultural tribal community. ^ Although this cannot be denied, 
it should be noted that the B oard was not empowered to deal with 
such tasks. For example, a decision whether to invest in more 
land settlement projects or to confiscate and distribute large agri¬ 
cultural ownerships belonged to the political authority and not to the 
Board. 

The Board paid excessive attention to engineering and 
technical matters,^ disregarding important fields such as education 
and social planning. The Board made the mistake of assuming that 
engineering development would lead to economic development. 
Nevertheless, the Board considered its emphasis on the construction 
of dams justified. Conservative estimates put the annual loss due 
to floods at 15 million dinars. The people who sufferred most were 
peasants and slum dwellers in Baghdad. However, the neglect of 
economic considerations in planning continued even after the 
completion of the major flood-control projects. The post of the 
Economic Advisor in the Ministry of Development remained vacant 

T. 

Ali Manufi, Hussain Omar, and Jawad Hashim, Takiem 
Al-Nimu Al-Iktisadi fi Al-Iraq, p. 46. 

4. 

G. L. Harris, Iraq: (New York: Horf Press, 1958), 
pp. 164-65. 
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while the economic expert on the Board was never identified. 

The Board's stress on long-term projects with no immediate 
or visible benefits aroused doubtful statements about the oard's 
activities. Langley notes that "it was difficult to explain to people 
suffering from poor-housing, malnutrition, and lack of drinking water 
and basic public services that they could realize greater benefits 
after the dams, roads, and other proposed projects had materialized. " 
Lord Salter warned that this strategy may have serious consequences , 
on the Board's prestige and could strengthen the political opposition. 
Also, until 1956, the Board lacked a public relation agency which can 
effectively correct misconceptions about the development activities. 

The geographical distribution of the Board's projects was 
another source of complaint. In September 1956, a strike was 
declared in Mosul in protest of the slow pace at which development 
projects progressed in the city. urthermore, these projects were 
found inadequate to absorb the high number of unemployed labourers. 
The situation in rural areas was even more acute. The rural 
population received a minor share of the fruits of development and 
emigration to the cities was encouraged by stories of development 

5 ! 

Langley, The Industrialization of Iraq , p. 175. 
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going on overthere. 

There is no doubt that the development projects benefited 
a great number of people, however, some believe that the major 

7 

beneficiaries were wealthy contractors and powerful landlords. In 
executing small projects, the Board followed the wise policy of 
granting contracts for these projects to local contractors. In 
addition, the Board purchased its requirements of materials and 
machinery through local merchants and dealers instead of asking 
international companies to provide these directly. It was reported 
that the Board acquired these at a higher cost and unintentionally 

g 

"helped in the illegal transfer of money abroad. " 

While Qubain asserts that "irrigation and drainage works 
are in many cases planned in such a manner as to avoid having big 
landowners drive any benefits from them sometimes even at the cost 
of greater efficiency, Al-Jalili, an executive member of the 
Board, observed that as soon as the Board decided on irrigation 
and drainage schemes for an area, 'influential persons' hurried to 

r. ' 

Jabir Omar, Al-6mar wa Mashariuh fi Al-Iraq ("Develop- 
ment and its Projects in Iraq') 

7. 

Ali Manufi, Hussain Omar and Jawad Hashim, Takiem 
Al-Nimu Al-Jktisadi fi Al-Iraq, p. 252. 

g 

Nadhim Al-Zahawi, "Inflation and the Effect of the Develop¬ 
ment Board's Six-Year Program, " Al-Tujara, XVI (December, 1953), 
pp. 28-9. 

9. 


Qubain, The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-57, p. 118. 
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divide this area among themselves. 10 In March, 1958, a law was 
promulgated enforcing that part of the capital cost of agricultural 
development projects should be recovered from beneficiaries. For 
example, in the case of a drainage system, the beneficiary would 
be allowed the choice of either making some kind of payment for the 
benefits or submit to the government one-fourth of the land served 
by the drains. If he chooses to pay money then he is required to 
pay the first installment within four years after the completion of 
the project. In addition, he must pay for operation and maintenance 
expenses an annual sum not exceeding 150 fils per donum. 

Not only problems were faced in over-all planning but also 
in the detailed designs and execution of individual projects. Al-Jalili 
found that in the case of water-storage projects, the timing of 
execution did not allow immediate exploitation. For example, the 
Dokan dam contract was awarded before studies were completed on 

12 

complementary projects such as canals, drains and new settlements. 

In granting contracts for road-construction, the Board favoured the 

10 . 

Al-Jalili, Muhadrat fi Iktisadiat Al-lraq, p. 225. 

11 . 

Editorial, Al-Amal, January 14, 1958. 

1 . 2 . 

Al-Jalili, Al-$mar fi Al-lraq: Siast Al-€)mar, wa Ahdafuhu 
wa Munjazatuhu , p. 111. 
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lowest prices, though they were obviously unrealistic sometimes. 

Thus, after beginning work on the projects, contractors fell in the 
habit of approaching the Board for a revision of the contract's term. 
When the Board refused, as in the case of the French company, 
Fugerolle who had worked for 18 months on the Baquba-Kirkuk road, 
the company withdrew and construction was delayed. 13 

The final - and least important - criticism on the Board 
involves the dedication of the British participants in the development 
process. It is widely assumed that the British experts and con¬ 
sulting firms were diverting the Board's funds to the British market. 
"British experts procured the necessary equipments and materials 
for the development projects from the London market after consulting 
with the British foreign office. " 14 This opinion is contradicted by 
Fuad Jamel who asserts that the choice of consultants and contractors 
was made in recognition of their ability and reputation and no other 
consideration was allowed to influence the Board's choice. 1 In 
1954, a British commercial envoy arrived in Iraq to investigate the 

13. 

Mr. Sutcliff, an interview. 

N. Sarkis, Le Petrole et les Economies Arabes, quoted 
by Mutwali, Iktisadiat Al-Kitr Al-Iraqi, p. 140 fn. 

15 . 

Fuad Jamel, "The Development Projects and Socio- 
Economic Change in Iraq", Al-Abhath,. Vol. XXIV (December, 1957), 
p. 455. 
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market needs. In its recommendations, the envoy observed that 

British consulting firms and contractors have played an important 

role in the development process but, at present, were 'losing the 

^ 16 

battle' to competitors from Western Europe. 


Editorial, Al-Tujara , Vol. XVH, No. 6 (1954), pp. 13-4. 


16 . 



CONCLUSION 


The final question that must be answered in the following 
paragraphs is whether the Board, its organization and policies, was 
a satisfactory arrangement to arrive at the desired goals. To 
answer this question, first, the organizational principles on which 
the Board was based must be discussed. Then the Board must 
undergo the effectiveness test to see if it was successful in trans¬ 
forming its decisions into action, ^n organization, with numerous 
contacts with other organizations and individuals must work out 
conflict-resolution techniques. How the Board maintained 'cordial' 
relationships with others must then be analyzed. The final criterion 
upon which the success of the Board will be measured is its ability 
to create support for its activities. 

As shown in chapters I, II and III, there were ample justi¬ 
fications for the creation of the Board. Consequently, its establish¬ 
ment was received with approval and enthusiasm. In choosing the 
'best* status for the Board, the government had to take into con¬ 
sideration two important conditions. First, Parliament was unwilling 
to accept a strong development agency. Second, a weak development 
agency would simply be another routine-laden, ineffective government 
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department and with such vast resources at its disposal, a weak 
Board would be an easy target for the opposition. The government 
resolved this dilemma by dividing the development responsibility 
between the Board and the Ministry of Development. Thus, while 
the Board continued to supply the development process with the 
necessary decisions, the Ministry became the scapegoat for any 
failures. 

Although this reorganization was politically feasible, it had 
negative reprecautions on the decision-making functions of the Board. 
The ability of the Board to make decisions became dependent on the 
good will and cooperation of the Minister of Development. Moreover, 
the separation of the B oard from its technical sections was a burden 
on the communication process. The lesson that can be derived from 
this is that political considerations may create a difficult situation 
for the development organization. 

While it may appear that the decisions of the Board had lost 
some of their effectiveness after the creation of the Ministry of 
Development, in reality, this effectiveness was not affected. This 
effectiveness did not stem only from the technical authority of the 
Board. To the ruling elite, and especially Nuri As-Said, the Board 
was a symbol of the regime and its failure reflected badly on the 
regime and the leadership. 
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The Board could not always rely on its political supporters 
for the resolution of conflicts that arose between itself and. other 

P 

agencies. When it became a practice of the oard to finance small 
projects and the ordinary services of government departments, the 
Board was overwhelmed with requests for finance. Obviously, the 
Board could not approve all these requests, and as a result, conflicts 
were imminent. To avoid conflicts, the Board attempted to accom¬ 
modate some of these requests within the broad outlines it had set for 
its activities. 

Although political support and the satisfaction of demands are 
necessary for success, a development organization, perhaps more 
than any other organization, can not fulfill its functions without the 
support and participation of large segments of the population. For 
without this participation, the development organization can never 
realize any qualitative change in society. To what extent the Board 
was able to initiate this participation in the development process 
cannot be detected from its short history. However, the Board 
succeeded, within this short history, to challenge the forces of 
tradition and to introduce the germs of change. 
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